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INGED with the glamour of far-away 
i and places, the scenic wallpaper and 
painted mirrors of this bathroom vouchsafe 
distant glimpses from beneath its canopied 
ceiling. Just as the Nile green of the Corwith 
lavatory and dressing table and the Tarnia 
bath blend with its exotic coloring, there are 
hues and designs of Crane fixtures for a wide 


range of decorative schemes. Even modest | 





dwellings may have their beauty. And all 
will find sensible economy in the quality of 
Crane faucets and drainage fittings, and pip- 
ing hidden within the walls. New Ideas for 
Bathrooms illustrates many color interiors, 
both simple and elaborate, and gives full in- 
formation for reproducing them. A copy is 
yours for the asking. Send for it; then con- 


sult a responsible plumbing contractor. 


2500 
Pounc : ee 5 Pounds Pressure 
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VALVES, FITTINGS, AND 
Crane Co., General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 23 W. 


PIPING, 


FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL 


44th St., New York + Branches and sales offices in one hundred and sixty-six cities 
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RADIOLA: 64 
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ER—HETERODYNE 


Masical range and fidelity of tone 
such as have never before been known make 
this new Radiola Super-Heterodyne 64 the 
finest achievement of modern radio. It is a 
musical instrument of amazing capacity, range 
and realism: . 

Nothing has ever been designed to equal the 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 108 performance of the super-selective and sensi- 
and now this won- 





De luxe model of the famous, 100A, tive Super-Heter« dy ne 
The new design and tapestry covers - 


ies calle ts bias daienitions derful receiver has been further refined. It 


— has the new simplified A.C. electric operation, 
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special automatic volume control, additional 
Radiotrons for volume, and the new RCA 
Dynamic Speaker—the incomparable of radio 
reproducing instruments. 

$550 (less Radiotrons). 
RCA RADIOLA 60 


Beautifully designed table model of * Rug | 
new Radiola Super-Heterodyne with | \Dealer| . 
. Buy with confidence | | where you see this sign 


A.C. electric operation. Single control 
with illuminated dial. Two-toned 


. § 
walnut veneer. An instrument of 


wonderful musical range and tone RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


fidelity. $175 (less Radiotrons\, New York + Chicago .~. San Francisco 
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igestive reltef—and 
no raising of gas—no hiccups 
—from Gastrogen Tablets 





“In recent years I have been troubled somewhat with indigestion,”’ writes Mr. 
H. Van Bausen of 116 West 82nd St., New York. “But even more I had 
been troubled by the gas and rumbling caused by doses of soda. So when I 
heard that Gastrogen Tablets relieve indigestion quickly and quietly, I tried 
them. They relieve my indigestion promptly and with absolutely none of the 





after-effects of gas and hiccups I had come to dread.” 








When you take “‘bicarb”’ or a prepara- 
tion containing it, you are likely to sub- 
stitute for digestive distress the discom- 
fort of gas and the embarrassment of 
internal rumblings. 

Any chemist will tell you why this is 
so. Soda being highly alkaline, releases 
gas in the presence of acid. This brings 
on the hiccups and rumblings that are so 
distressing and embarrassing. And the 
slightest excess of soda acts as an irritant 
to the stomach, hampering normal di- 
gestion. 


Gastrogen Tablets are free from these 
objections. For Gastrogen contains ant- 
acids which act only in the presence of 
acid. After neutralizing the acidity that 
causes your discomfort, they cease their 
work entirely and any excess passes harm- 
lessly on. You get the iallcl gues 





Of Special Interest to 
Physicians and Druggists : 
This reaction shows what happens in the 
stomach when you take soda: 
HCI+NaHCOsz-NaCl+CO2+H2O 
Notice the quantity of carbon dioxide set 
free, then compare it with this equation, 
which pictures the action of Gastrogen 


Tablets : 
HCl+ “%CaCO3-%CaCle+ 4%CO2+ 4H20 





wish—and avoid the embarrassments of 
eructation (the doctors’ term for the 
social error of belching). 


Grswogee Tablets do not in the least 
retard normal digestion, yet they work 
so quickly that they ordinarily drive 
away the discomforts of indigestion, 
heartburn and gas in 5 to 10 minutes. 
Two or three tablets are usually effective. 
Get them today and try them next time 
your dinner brings you discomfort. You'll 
be delighted with the comfortable relief 
they bring, and you'll thoroughly enjoy 
their spicy, aromatic flavor. 


Druggists have Gastrogen Tablets in handy 
pocket-tins of 15 tablets for 20c and in cabinet 
size bottles of 60 tablets for 60c. 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. E 108 
73 West Street, New York City 


Please send me your FREE introductory 
packet of 6 Gastrogen Tablets. 


Re ree es er 
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LETTERS 


Secret 
Sirs: 

What is the secret and mystic meaning of 
your picture (Time, Oct. 1) of “Jix” (British 
Home Secretary Sir William Joynson-Hicks) with 
the caption: 

“T am sorry to tell you it is twins’’? 

You quote Sir William as saying: “Com- 
munism is not dead yet. . . . Communists .. . 
are proposing even to regulate the number of a 
man’s children by law. . . . I cannot help feeling 
rather for the father of a family, who has got 
almost up to the legal number of children, when 
the nurse comes downstairs from his wife’s room 
and says, ‘I am sorry to tell you it is twins.’ 
I am afraid the nurse would have to ring up 
the police and tell them of the new crime that 
had been committed.” 

Then you drop this footnote: ‘Supposing 
that the legal limit were six children and sup- 
posing that twins should be born to Their 
Majesties, who already have five children, then 
the pgsition of Sir William Joynson-Hicks would 
be that of his hypothetical nurse.” 

I fail to comprehend. Why would Sir William’s 
position be that of his hypothetical nurse? Why 
would /e say what you attribute to him in the 
cut caption, if Queen Mary gave birth to twins 
in the circumstances mentioned? 

ROGER BROMPTON 








Boston, Mass. 

Through typographical error the follow- 
ing sentence, intended to conclude the foot- 
note, was omitted from Time: 

“Sir William, as Home Secretary, has 
the duty of being nearby when each royal 
babe is born, in order that he may officially 
record and announce the birth.”—Eb. 

oo 
Categorical Reply 
Sirs: 

I enclose herewith a rather categorical reply 
to your letter of the 2oth, asking two questions. 

I trust this will give you the information you 
desire. , 
Ernest H. CHERRINGTON, LL.D., Litt. D. 


Director 

Anti-Saloon League of America 

Washington, D. C. 

The questions asked by Time were: 

1) Will $2,000,000 have been raised on 
cr before Nov. 1, 1928? 

2) To what uses, which are without 
political effect, has or will the money be 
devoted? 

Dr. Cherrington’s replies are: 

1) The Anti-Saloon League will not, for 
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~ Now Comes A New 


IND Or LuMBER SERVICE 
















Remember, this service is available 
without cost. We want you to use it 
to the fullest extent. We want to help 
you in every possible way. 


Isn’t there some lumber problem .. . 
some question that you would like to 
have help on? Mail coupon below for 
details of this consulting service. 
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THESE 13 great manufacturers’ 
associations are affiliated with the 
National Association: 


California Redwood Association, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers Association, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

North Carolina Pine Association, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Ma 
facturers Association, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Northern Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Southern Cypress Manufacturers 
Association, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Southern Pine Associatidn, 

New Orleans, La. 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
(Douglas fir) Seattle, Wash. 

Western Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Portland, Ore. 

National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Chicago, Il. 

British Columbia Lumber and Shingle 
Manufacturers Association, 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Maple Flooring Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Il. 


Assisting this lumber service are the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association and the British Columbia 
Loggers Association. 

















Lumber industry provides consultation 


service of trained specialists . .. 


Available to all users of wood 


ODAY an intensely practical new kind 
of service is available to builders and 
manufacturers all over America. It’s the 
consultation service of 100 trained lumber 
specialists . . . available without cost. 

This consulting service has been spon- 
sored and developed by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association and 
13 Affiliated Associations... to save time 
and money for manufacturers, shippers, 
carriers, builders, and other users of 
wood. ' 

These consultants may be able to help 
you improve your product. They may 
save you money in building and manu- 
facturing operations. 

If you use lumber—or ought to—we 
can help you. Maybe we can show you 


CERTIFIED BY CENTURIES 
- -WOOD.. 
Use it~ Nature renews it 
























how to save money through more judicious 
selection. Perhaps we can suggest econ- 
omies in handling. 

Clip the coupon below . . . for interesting 
booklets describing lumber—and this special 
service. Also write us direct, stating any 
specific problem. 

NATIONAL LUMBER 

MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

Washington, D. C. 


Offices in New York, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Boston, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, Dallas, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


*‘American Standard Lumber from America’s Best Mills” 





National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
Dept. 200, Transportation Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





qj Gentlemen: Please send me, free, a copy of the booklet checked below. 
é © 100 Lumber Consultants at Your Service. 

O Information on Lumber and Where to Find it. 

Name 


City 





State ————— 
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Save YourEyes ; 


Dr. C. W. Trail says: — “When I | 

am not using the Farringion, my wife e 
és using it; when my wife ts not using 
ét, our 8-year old daughter is using it. 
Every home should have at least one.” 





At last—a Long Felt Human Want is Filled by this 
great necessity—Dr. Farrington’s portable 


Reading Table “t:;° 


Conserves the Life of Your Eyes 


Here is the helper you have always needed. It saves 
your eyes—conserves your energy— insures correct 
posture—preventseyestrain—permitsconcentration 
with real relaxation and absolute comfort. The 
FARRINGTON supports books, magazines, read- 
ing matter, typewriter, writing materials, etc., at 
just the right angle to insure correct vision, 
regardless of position. It will help everyone who 
reads, writes, draws, etc. 


IDEAL FOR CHILDREN 
Don’t let your child hump! It’s dangerous! 
Eyestrain, distorted organs, curved spineand 
retardation of normal development results, 
The Farrington compels correct posture. 
Students Delight In Its Use 
Prof.E.L. Eaton, Universi- 
ty of Wis., says: “J: isa 
joy to read a book of any 
size, resting easily in a 
rocking chair. Thousands 
will now have a new joy 
reading while resting.”’ 
With the Farrington every 
One can increase their ca- 
pacity for mental effort. 


Sit right—read right—feel right 
Think what this means! Comfort, enjoyment, great- 
er mental and physical energies. Greater facility for 
the mechanics of reading and writing. Genuine re- 
laxation. The Farrington allows you to assume a 
comfortable position when reading, writing, etc. 


= es 

Indispensable to Invalids 
a Used with de- 

; ne . tachable metal 
legs for Reading 
in Bed by sick, 
invalid or crip- 
pled patient in 
home, hospi- 
tal or sanita- 
rium. Used 
= on beach 
or in the 
camp for 
eating, 
cards, etc. 





Ideal Gift Pri remy vena 


tig service. Beautifully finished. ged weight 





less than 48 ozs.) sturdily constru portable, 
ds tol inch, Size 12x18 inches. A handsome 
piece of furniture adjustable toany position, 


Styles and Prepaid Prices fool 


Students Model . +. + $5.00 6 
1. NaturalFinish » 2. 6.50 
Eiaceertined 2:2: 338 © 
5. Genuine Walnut’... 9.50 fj 
6. Genuine Mahogany . >. 9.50 


Special detachable legs for read- 
© ing, writing or eating in bed as 
ote: shown above $1.00 extra. 
oT: 
Order Now on 5. Days Trial desired Your Fare 
wi eo 6 prom D: 
in 5. S. Use it for Sdesn, If you're not delighted, we 
will refund your money. Just enclose your check or in- 
struct us to ship C. O. D. STATE STYLE DESIRED. 


The Farrington Compan 
21 Wien St, y 
aon T10 

























any purpose, raise two millions for the 
year ending Nov. 1, 1928. 

2) Some uses “without political effect” 
to which Anti-Saloon moneys are put: 
publishing “‘a flood of pamphlets, leaflets, 
books and articles on the scientific, eco- 
nomic, sociological, hygienic and other 
phases of the alcohol problem”; publish- 
ing the Standard Encyclopedia of the Al- 
cohol Problem; issuing press releases; 
“furnishing the religious press (which 
reaches the great bulk of our supporters) 
with articles intended to answer wet prop- 
aganda”; publishing The American Issue 
(national monthly). 

Dr. Cherrington said: “In view of the 
fact that Prohibition is just now sucha vital 
issue in the political field, even that which 
under ordinary circumstances would be 
considered strictly educational, may not be 
wholly without political effect, either direct 
or indirect, but the activities mentioned 
above are educational in character.”—Eb. 

—< 





Wagners 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Sept. 24, 1928, under the 
caption “Corruption” you recite the story that 
one Dr. Jerome Wagner, identified as a “brother 
of United States Senator Robert F. Wagner of 
New York” was detained at Rouse’s Point and 
fined for the illegal importation of liquors. Since 
Dr. Jerome Wagner is in no wise related to the 
Senator, it is obvious that your publication is 
guilty of unjustifiably connecting the Senator’s 
name with an illegal act... . 

S. H. RrIrKInp, 
Secretary 
Washington, D. C. 
— 





Hooverized ? 
Sirs: 

Your subscriber, Mr. Hammerel of Minne- 
apolis, accuses you of partiality toward Smith. 
But I have for some weeks, as a reader seeking 
facts, been intending to ask if you were not 
rather strongly Hooverized! 

Evidently, in spite of a strong & undoubted 
tendency to editorialize, Trme is nevertheless 
still “vigorously impartial” in its attitude—and 
Mr. Hammerel’s accusation and my opinion 
taken together prove it. 

F. S. ScHoFFS 

St. Paul, Minn. 


ee ae 
Harding Picture 
Sirs: 
Quoting Time of Sept. 24, page 9, third para- 
graph, “As in most G. O. P. offices this year, 


there is no picture of President Harding.” 


Why? 
R. H. KELLER 

Tiffin, Ohio 

Let Subscriber Keller wait until his 
grandchildren go to school. After studying 
U. S. History (1921-24) they will be able 
to tell him.—Eb. 

— + —. 


Ayrshire Yokels 


Maister Editor: 

I’m sennin’ ye back Time for Sept. 24 jist as 
it cam tae me, because I haena time tae 
strauchen it oot. If Time hisna time tae fauld 
it ony ither wy than on the bias, an’ wi’ the 
aidges o’t crush’t an’ crumple’t like the heid o’ 
a pine brod that has been hemmer’t by a 10 
year auld boy, I dinna want it, for I haena time 
tae airn’t oot sae the pages can be turn’t an’ 
read. The last nummer wasna sae sair mutilatit 
as that for Sept. 24, an’ I hae read some o’ it. 
I see ye say that Jix addressed “the gaping 
Ayrshire yokels.” That’s a fine sentence. I hae 
nae doot the chap that wrote it read it twice 
or oftener, and smile’t at his ain smertness. I 
widna say but he compare’t himsel (muckle tae 
his ain advantage) wi’ that Ayrshire yokel, 
Rabbie Burns. Rabbie’s fairly weel ken’t the 
day in the literary world, some hunner and forty 
year efter his first lines appeared in prent. The 


Faem o’ the author o’ “the gaping Ayrshire 
yokels” should gang thunnerin’ doon the ages 
for five hunner year at least. Anither writer 
chiel, that foonded the city o’ Galt, Ontario, and 
hauds a place in the latest edition o’ Wabster’s 
International Dictionary, some 90 year after 
his daith, was a “gaping Ayrshire yokel,” tae. 
An’ Dr. McCosh, President o’ Princeton Col- 
lege, Princeton, N. J., was anither. An’ sae was 
Lord Stevenson, famed controller o’ rubber, 
(apologies tae Time here) who made Herbert 
Hoover sae jumpy two or three year sin’ that 
some o’ oor American papers said that Herbert 
got his feegurs sae badly jumle’t that he made 
statements showin’ that the British, through 
Stevenson’s rubber control, were forcin’ us Amer- 
ican motorists (I rin a Packard masel’) tae pay 
in increased price for oor tires some three or 
fowre hunner million dollars a year mair than 
the price o’ a’ the rubber that was imported 
into the kintra. 

Ay, Lord Stevenson was a bad yin. I see ye 
dinna owerleuk him in yer last issue. He was 
anither o’ thae Ayrshire Yokels. He gaed tae 
the same schule as I did masel’, I wunner what 
Jix was thinkin’ 0’ himsel’, addressin’ the like! 

But I canna quite mak’ oot what Time is 
tryin’ tae bring tae its readers by the “gaping” 
in that literary gem. I was born and brocht up 
(“raised” we say oot here) among the Ayrshire 
yokels, an’ I dinna min’ seein’ them gap much, 
except when they might be tryin’ tae read a 
newsmagazine as dull as Time. No that ony 
siccan drivel was produced in Ayrshire, but there 
bein’ nae censorship on dullness, some yawn- 
provokers frae the ootside at times got on tae 
the newsstaunds, an’ were whyles bocht by 
chaps that werena “on” tae their contents. 

James Brown 

Supreme Court, 

Pierre, S. Dak. 

To Subscriber Justice Brown, tongue- 
twister but no yawn-provoker, ungaping 
thanks for a scholarly reprimand.—Ep. 


— QS 
Sleeping Brown 
Sirs: 

Is Time slipping? Yesterday I called on Sub- 
scriber and fellow Trme-fan Dr. A. C. Brown. 
He slept soundly in his office chair, a copy of 
your October 1 issue in his hand. Too much 
politics? 

Tom L. ANDERSON 

The Iowa Hawkeye 

The Midwest News Magazine for the Deaf 

Council Bluffs, lowa 


No doubt Subscriber Brown can explain. 
—Eb. 


Pea Pods 
Sirs: 

On page 28 of your issue of Time, Sept. 24, 
you have a heading “PEA PODS.” I note what 
you say about them—well, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has only to go to JAPAN 
and they will show them how to raise PEA 
PODS for food, as you can buy them in any of 
the vegetable markets of that country. Since 
coming home from Japan we have often won- 
dered why the farmers of this country did not 
raise Pea Pods for the market. Those we had 
over there were wonderful, and we were able to 
get them all through the winter months in Tokio 
as the writer was in business in that city. 

Epwarp J. McNAMARA 

Owensmouth, Calif. 


ee ee 
U.S. Dentist 
Sirs: 

I should be glad if you would correct the 
statement which was made in your Number of 
September 3, 1928, that King Alexander of 
Yugoslavia was recently operated upon by 
“Court Dentist Kostich.” 

The operation in question was successfully 
performed by the only American dentist in Yugo 
slavia, Dr. George E. Reeves of Chicago, who 
does all the dental work for the American Lega- 
tion as well as for the members of the local 
American and British colonies. 

Dr. Kostich is not a dentist but a well-known 
surgeon in Belgrade. 

JoHN DyNELEY PRINCE 
Minister of the United States of 
America to the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia 
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EN vary in their ideas 

as to what their in- 

vestments should pro- 

duce. One is concern- 
ed entirely with safety . . . bonds 
and 4% to 5%, which is safe but 
extremely slow. Another likes to 
take a “‘flyer’’ . . . with 50% to 
1000% in prospect, which nearly 
always results in disastrous losses. 
The largest number strive for what 
seems to be the happy medium. But 
the number that actually achieve 
this goal of safety and an adequate 
return is relatively small. 

In the operation of your business 
would you depend on the more or 
less casual sdvins of friends, on 
items you read in the papers, on 
gossip and tips, as a basis for your 
business policy? You know if you 
did, that profits would soon turn 
to, losses. It is even more unsound 
to invest at random, yet thousands 
upon thousands are trying it. 


Men who know 


The first requirement for successful 
business operation is men who know 
the business. The first requirement 
for successful investment is men who 
know investments. If there is any 
source from which you can get this 
knowledge, you obviously should 
avail yourself of it. Consider Brook- 
mire Service in this light. Ask any 
Brookmire client, ask your bank, 
ask any prominent economist about 
Brookmire. Apply any test you like 
to learn about the Brookmire record 
over the past quarter century. If 
you can, stop at our head office in 
New York City. There you will 
find open for inspection our record 
of recommendations over so long a 





CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK 
ROCHESTER 





PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 





TIME 


what results do yu EXPECT 
from your investment capital? 


--and,. what do you actually get? 





A Definition 


The Prookmire Service is an organi- 
zation devoted to investment counsel. 
It is purely advisory. Its record covers 
nearly a quarter century of success. 
Its purpose is to provide investors 
with specific advice to the end that 
their capital may be kept safe and 


fully productive. 
It does not execute orders, nor 


disturb existing banking or brokerage 
relationships. 






period of time that they are abso- 
lutely conclusive. Nothing is left 
to the imagination. You can judge 
the value of Brookmire Service 
from the results it has produced. 


Does this purpose interest you? 


The sole objective of this Service is 
Safety plus a better-than-average return. 
Our entire facilities are directed 
first, toward enabling clients to 
keep their principal intact, and, 
second, to increase it more rapidly 
than would otherwise be possible. 
You can accomplish this, because 
Brookmire Service is not simply a 
statistical organization providing 
only information about past hap- 
penings. This data we have; it is 
used by us constantly as one of the 
factors by which our recommenda- 
tions are determined, but clients 
are not submerged by this material 
and left to form their own opinions 
from a mass of undigested facts. 
The function of this organization 
is, as we see it, to do this for our 
clients, using every method to 
check and recheck as to the sound- 
ness of each individual recom- 


BROOKMIRE 


CLEVELAND 
LOS ANGELES 


BUFFALO 





PORTLAND 





mendation before our decision is 
made. Then, and then only, after 
the most thoroughgoing investiga- 
tion, do we advise as to the pur- 
chase or sale of securities, stating 
for your information the reasons 
behind the advice. 


Do you want to “get rich quick”? 


We have ready for your inspection a descrip- 
tion of Brookmire Service. Its history, 
record, equipment and methods are avail- 
able either through a personal call if you 
can stop in at any one of our offices, or 
through the coupon. Before taking any 
action, however, a further definition of 
Brookmire Service should be considered 
now. We have nothing to offer the man 
who wants to ‘‘get rich quick’’, we make 
no attempt to adyise as to the highly specu- 
lative ‘‘in and out’’ trading, for no way 
has yet been devised (nor do we believe it 
can be) to gauge accurately short swings 
and minor fluctuations in security prices. 
Lastly, we require that clients have a mini- 
mum investment capital of $5,000, for with 
a smaller amount they cannot: gain full 
value from the Service. 

If you appreciate the tremendous odds 
against success through speculation, if you 
want to build up your capital steadily, 
with safety and without worry, and if you 
have available funds sufficient to enable 
you to profit by our recommendations:— 
then, there is something here that you 


cannot afford not to investigate. 


Inquiries from West of the Rockies should be 
addressed to the Brookmire Economic Service, 
Russ Building, San Francisco, California. 







BrooxmireE Economic Service, Inc. 
551 Fifth Ave , New York City 


Please send me the material descriptive of your 
Service I am interested in your conservative 
point of view and, in the event I become a 
client, will not expect wired advice for a “‘quick 
turnover’’ or other highly speculative data. 


TM-U2 





Name 


Address 
Amount] have in securities is $..20....0...0...0.c00c-0--ee 


This is not essential, but since there isa Special Plan 

for those whose principal is above a certain amount, 
this information will be helpful in enabling us to 
forward to you the proper information. 
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Every Lincoln body is custom designed by a master designer—a true work of art in sweeping 
lines and blending curves; every Lincoln—body and chassis—is built to the most exacting 
standards of quality LINCOLN Standards; made good by all the resources of FORD 


HERE are more than twenty distinctively 
different Lincoln body types—the long, low 
hung sport models expressive of the very spirit 
of youth itself — the Phaeton, the Sport Road- 
ster, the Sport Touring, the Club Roadster. 


The intimately personal body types—the 
two-passenger Coupe, the four-passenger 
Coupe, the Sport Sedan, the Convertible 
Sedan—cars where grace and individuality 
express personality. 


The metropolitan types—the Cabriolet, the 
Brougham, the Berline; these reflect the influ- 
ence of metropolitan taste and discrimination. 


MO T O R 


The owner-driven family types—the 
five-passenger Sedan, the four-passenger 
two-window Sedan, the four-passenger three- 


window Sedan. 


The seven-passenger Sedans—beautifully 
conservative, dignified cars in keeping with 
fine, well-kept city homes and stylish streets 
and boulevards. 


And finally the seven-passenger Limou- 
sine—always a part of the mansion home 
where luxurious commodiousness and 
perfect appointments record family history 
by the generation! 


Division of Ford Motor Company 


October 15, 1928 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


The Coolidge Week 


President Coolidge again had oppor- 
tunity to appear in his favorite role of 
defender of the U. S. taxpayer. Premier 
Poincaré of France, unveiling a monument 
in a minor Alpine spa, had referred briefly 
to the persistent belief of his Government 
that France’s ability to pay her War debts 
is inevitably conditioned by Germany’s 
payments of reparations to France. Presi- 
dent Coolidge, at his first press conference 
of the week, made the Poincaré speech the 
leading topic and reiterated his Adminis- 
tration’s insistence that there can be no 
connection between what Germany owes 
France and what France owes the U. S. 
France’s debt to the U. S. has already been 
scaled down once, by the Mellon-Berenger 
debt-funding agreement of 1926. France 
has not yet ratified that agreement and 
likes to consider that her U. S. debt is still 
an open question. The legal life of the 
debt-funding commission has expired, how- 
ever, and the Coolidge-Mellon attitude is 
that the question is closed. “They hired 
the money, didn’t they?” President Cool- 
idge is supposed to have said in 1926. Now 
he says, and from time to time repeats (in 
effect): “The U. S. taxpayer should not be 
asked to pay Germany’s reparations.” 

@ Into conclave more secret than mys- 
terious went Calvin Coolidge, his good 
friend Frank Waterman Stearns, and 
Nominee Hoover. When Mr. Hoover came 
out, he said: “I don’t know that he [ Mr. 
Coolidge | will make any political speeches, 
but he will make some public speeches.” 
When Mr. Stearns came out, he said: “No 
human being, including myself, can tell 
three minutes ahead of time what he [ Mr. 
Coolidge] is going to do.” It was denied 
at the White House that Calvin Coolidge 
was planning to make a speech in Massa- 
chusetts. Nor had he decided whether to 
go to Northampton to vote, or to mail 
his ballot. 

@ Wilfred Veno, hockey man, lying in a 
New Haven, Conn. hospital, nursing in- 
juries received when John Coolidge, driv- 
ing Governor Trumbull’s car, crashed the 
Veno car (Time, Oct. 8), said that he had 
been assured that President Coolidge 
would “take care of him.” He displayed 
two dozen roses from the President. He 
said there would be no damage suit. 

@ Mrs. Coolidge observed their 23rd wed- 
ding anniversary, privately, at the White 
House. 

@ “The discovery of America must always 
rank among the foremost accomplishments 
of a single man’s genius and purpose 
against discouragement, ridicule and igno- 
rance. . . . Columbus holds place as one 
of the few greatest among men... . It 


was fitting that a son of Italy* should have 
been marked by destiny. .. . It is the 
fortune of our country to have attracted 
thither an impressive number of the sons 
and daughters of this land where leader- 
ship and lofty talent have so long found 
noble fruition. . . .”—Calvin Coolidge, by 
letter, to the Italian Benevolent Society, 
among whose honorary presidents are Al- 
fred Emanuel Smith and Benito Mussolini. 
The occasion: a Columbus Day festival in 
Manhattan. 


THE CABINET 
Opium 


Aloof from the League of Nations, the 
U. S. picks and chooses such League 
activities as it pleases to co-operate with. 
Last week Secretary Kellogg notified the 
League’s secretary-general that controlling 
the world’s supply of opium, from raw 
material to derived product, was one of 
the things the U. S. thinks the League does 
not do very successfully. The U. S. de- 
clined to join in the appointment of a 
central board under the Geneva opium 
convention of 1925, considering it no im- 
provement upon the Hague convention of 
1912. 


Simultaneous with the release of Secre- 
tary Kellogg’s opium note, a Federal cus- 
toms squad in Jersey City went sniffing 
through the Dollar liner President Har- 
rison, just back from a world cruise with 
stops in China. The ship’s crew included 
131 Chinamen, who smiled stupidly when 
Inspector John Stirling ordered his men 
to cast the President Harrison’s 9o-fathom 
anchor chains out of their locker in the 


*There is good evidence for the belief that 





Columbus was born on the Island of Corsica. 
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bows. Beneath the chains was a false par- 
tition. Behind the partition were 15,990 
ounces of high-grade opium — the 
“Rooster” and “Kein Chung” brands— 
worth some $1,500,000 over the counter 
to dream-chasing U. S. dope fiends. 

It was the largest U. S. opium-smuggling 
catch in years, perhaps in all time. The 
Dollar Line was in danger of a fine of 
$400,000 for what was presumably the 
work of skulking yellow employees. At 
trial, a point in the Dollar Line’s favor 
will be. that, some time ago, it invited the 
U. S. to maintain customs officers aboard 
its ships. The U. S. declined. 


“> 


— ——_ 


Justice v. Schwimmer 


Many a U. S. citizen distrusts a pacifist 
as though he or she were suspected of car- 
rying the bubonic plague. This antipathy, 
so prevalent among storekeepers, sales- 
men, politicians, appeared last week more 
logically expressed, hardly less rabid, in no 
less potent a tribunal than the U. S. De- 
partment of Justice. 

Mme. Rosika Schwimmer, 55, is a 
plump, cultured Hungarian Jewess. She 
was once Hungarian Minister to Switzer- 
land. Often she has visited and lectured in 
the U. S. In 1915 she helped organize 
Henry Ford’s peace ship. Several times 
she has unsuccessfully tried to become a 
U. S. citizen (T1mE, July 11, Oct. 24, 
1927). She has always denied that she 
would bear arms for the U. S., adding that 
she understood that was not required of 
women. But judges have considered that 
her oath of allegiance would be vitiated by 
her unwillingness to carry a defensive mus- 
ket. 

Last year her petition for citizenship 
was refused by a Chicago District Court. 
Later the Seventh Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals reversed this decision, directed the 
granting of citizenship, on the ground that 
Mme. Schwimmer was naturally disquali- 
fied from bearing arms by reason of her 
sex and age. 

It was at this point that the U. S. De- 
partment of Justice filed a brief with the 
Supreme Court opposing Mme. Schwim- 
mer’s naturalization & the Circuit Court 
decision. Said the brief: “The fact that 
the applicant ...may or may not be 
able or willing to bear arms is not the sole 
consideration. The mental attitude of the 
individual toward the Government and its 
defense, with its necessary influence on 
others, is a vital matter. . . . She says she 
has ‘no sense of nationalism, only a cosmic 
consciousness of belonging to the human 
family.’ . . . If every citizen believed as 
she does and acted as she will, we would 
have no Constitution and no Government.” 
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REPUBLICANS 


Votes 


Additions to Hooverism included: 

Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh. Rea- 
son: (see “Testimonial”’). 

Benjamin F. Yoakum, Manhattan finan- 
cier, oldtime Democrat, student of the 
farm problem. 

President Harry Augustus Garfield of 
Williams College, since Wilson days a 
Democrat. Reasons: Prohibition, farm re- 
lief, foreign relations. 

1,000 Methodist ministers of Ohio. 
Reason: “In the name of Ohio Methodism 
1 desire to report that the services of Mrs. 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt in Ohio have 
produced a profound impression on the 
moral forces of the entire state”—Bishop 
Theodore Summers Henderson. 

Florence Reed, actress. Reason: “No 
wise housewife would discharge an efficient 
domestic servant.” 

Louis J. Tabor, Master of the National 
Grange (membership, 800,000 farmers). 

President J. J. Phoenix of the National 
Knitted Outerwear Association, woolens, 
manufacturer of Delavan, Wis. He wrote 
to Democrat Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
(qg.v., p. 12): “ . . . The writer personally 
lost one-third of his entire capital during 
the second Cleveland administration. .. . 
He was also in business in 1913. . . . Had 
not the War intervened, the United States 
would have experienced a worse condition 
than in 1894. . . . It is the sincere wish 
of the writer and this industry that your 
hopes of success may be blasted.” 

Fielding Harris (“Hurry Up”) Yost, 
Amos Alonzo Stagg, Hess Hawley and sev- 
eral other directors of college athletics. 
Reasons: not announced. 


ne 
“qy”? 


Republican sloganeers inspected with in- 
terest the following remark, turned off by 
smiling Speaker Nicholas Longworth of 
the U. S. House of Representatives at the 
start of a speech last week near Boston: 
“The letter H is the beginning of Hoover 
and the end of Smith.” 


np, 
The Great Abstraction 


To the arch-Republican New York 
Herald Tribune went last week a letter 
from Ellery Sedgwick, distinguished editor 
of the Atlantic Monthly. Excerpts: 

“Why is Mr. Hoover, whose philosophy 
proclaims him an individualist of individ- 
ualists, suffering the campaign so utterly 
to eclipse his personality? At the close of 
the War he was a figure for legend... . 
Now when the supreme opportunity opens 
before him he is become the Great Ameri- 
can Abstraction. .. . 

“Listen to him on the radio. The flat, 
even intonation goes on and on. There is 
no passion and no human warmth. It is 
Duty speaking at great length. There is 
more personality in the angle of Mr. Cool- 
idge’s cigar than in the whole utterance of 
Herbert Hoover... . 

“Tt really is odd, this one-legged cam- 
paign. Thére is but a single figure [Smith] 
in it. You may hate him or you may love 
him, but it is because of Smith that you 


vote at all. A few thousands will vote for 
Hoover. Millions will vote against Smith. 
Millions will vote for Smith, too, but no- 
body is going to vote against Hoover... . 
During the whole campaign he | Hoover] 
has said nothing to hurt feelings and he has 
done nothing at all.” 

The phrase “The Great Abstraction” 
seemed destined to stick to Hoover, win or 
lose. 

. . — 2 
Testimonial 

For Hooverism, the testimonial-of-the- 
week was the following telegram received 
by Nominee Hoover: 

“T have recently flown to St. Louis to 
register. 

“The more I see of this campaign the 
more strongly I feel that your election 
is of supreme importance to the coun- 
try. Your qualities as a man and what 
you stand for, regardless of party, make 
me feel that the problems which will come 
before our country during the next four 
years will be best solved under your 
leadership. 

“CHARLES A. LINDBERGH.” 


ee 
Mr. Curtis 


Hoarse as a crow, his right hand in ban- 
dages, Nominee Curtis arrived in Chi- 
cago from his Western stumping trip. He 
had had two days’ rest at home, in Kansas, 
but was still “very, very tired.” Never- 
theless, he said to the Speakers’ Bureau: 
“Use me where I can do the most good.” 
He took his sore finger and throat to a 
doctor, spent an afternoon at the horse 
races and ther started off stumping again. 
After a side trip into Indiana, his itiner- 
ary called for a swing through the fer- 
menting Northwest—North Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin. 

Oo 
Speech No. 4 

Nominee Hoover made some history. 
He was the first G. O. P. nominee for 
President ever seen in Tennessee. He 
stood on a platform in a mountain 
meadow at Elizabethton and, in the 
fourth main speech of his campaign 
proper, addressed the whole South. He 
implied that he was neither an orator nor 
a humorist nor particularly a politician. 
He spoke as . Westerner, as a member of 
an administration whose record he 
thought was good, as a champion of the 
Home, as one who wants to “abolish 
poverty.” 

Elizabethton is in one of the most 
strongly Republican counties in the 
South. Besides the local enthusiasts and 
the doubtful Democrats, throngs from 
both parties had made the pilgrimage, 
coming even from Georgia, the Carolinas, 
Virginia and Kentucky to hear and see. 

Motoring to Elizabethton from the rail- 
road station at Childress, the Nominee’s 
motorcade was delayed by street-jam- 
ing crowds. Factory whistles droned. 
Bands played “California, Here I Come” 
and “Dixie.” Bombs burst in mid-air. The 
cheering was continuous. There was no 
heckling. 

Before the Nominee reached the plat- 





form, the radio announcer called for and 
obtained loud cheers from the audience, 
by States. 

Tennessee’s senior Senator, the loqua- 
cious, blarneying Hon. Kenneth OD. 
McKellar, who lately won renomination by 
a comfortable margin, had asked Nominee 
13 public questions, such as: “If elected, 
will you appoint or continue Andrew W. 
Mellon?” and “Will you appoint colored 
postmasters?” Except for some _ very 
vague generalities, the Nominee ignored 
Senator McKellar. 

He began with a rehearsal of Tennes- 
see’s pioneer times, telling how his great- 
great-grandfather started West from that 
region. He rehearsed the industrial prog- 
ress of the so-called New South within 
the seven and one-half years of the pres- 
ent Administration, citing increases in 
crops, automobiles, telephones, life insur- 
ance, etc. etc., and reminding the South 
that the Commerce Department’s south- 
ern branch offices had been increased from 
three in 1920 to 29 now. He said he was 
sure the South would agree that a change 
in the Government’s policies “can bring 


‘only distress and disaster.” 


He asked the South to be sportsman- 
like in the election, to omit “personal bit- 
terness.” He cited the political fights of 
the brother-governors of Tennessee—Al- 
fred A. Taylor, Republican, under whose 
patriarchal auspices he was introduced, 
and the late Robert Taylor, Democrat— 
as illustrating the spirit in which he hoped 
the national election will be decided. 

He again drew his picture of the Gov- 
ernment as an organism of extreme com- 
plexity, intricacy, delicacy. 

He again talked about the U. S. home. 
“Tt vibrates through every hope of the 
future. . . . From the homes of America 
must emanate that purity of inspiration 
only as a result of which we can succeed 
in self-government.” 

He said: “The purpose of the tariff is 
not to balance the books of business cor- 
porations, but to safeguard the family 


budget. . . . It has become the funda- 
mental safeguard of the American work- 
man and the American farmer. ...A 


retreat to the Underwood tariff schedules 
on farm produce would ruin millions of 
our farmers today.” 

He talked about the Republican-pro- 
posed Federal Farm Board. “This is not 
a theoretic formula. It is a business 
proposition designed to make farming 
more profitable. No such far-reaching and 
specific proposal has ever been made by 
a political party on behalf of any indus- 
try in our history.” 

He said: “I do not favor any increase 
in immigration. . . . We must humanize 
the laws, but only within the present 
quotas.” 

He said: “The purpose of the 
Eighteenth Amendment is to protect the 
American home. . . . I wish to see it suc- 
ceed.” 

Other excerpts: “We must maintain our 
navy and our army in such fashion that 
we shall have complete defense of our 
homes from even the fear of foreign in- 
vasion. 

“I believe in the merit system of the 
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civil service and I believe further that 
appointive offices must be filled by those 
who deserve the confidence and respect 
of the communities they serve.” (This 
was taken to refer to Negro postmasters. ) 

“Democracy .. . can assure the con- 
servation of our governmentally con- 
trolled natural resources. . . . There are 
local instances where the Government 
must enter the business field as a by- 
product of some great major purpose such 
as improvement in navigation, flood con- 
trol, scientific research or national de- 
fense.” (This was the nearest the speech 
canfe to mentioning Water Power.) 

Towards the end came the Hoover 
speech about Main Street, with special 
reference to that famed thoroughfare’s 
co-operation during the Mississippi flood. 
Said the Nominee: “I, with other Ameri- 
cans, have perhaps unduly resented the 
stream of criticism of American life, the 
stature and character of our people. More 
particularly have I resented the sneers 
at Main Street. For I have known that 
in the cottages that lay behind the street 
rested the strength of our national char- 
BEURE, 2 << 

“ |. . Ido not wish to disparage the 
usefulness of Broadway, Pennsylvania 
Avenue, or State Street, but it is from 
Main Street and its countryside that the 
creative energies of the nation must be 
replenished and restored.” 


DEMOCRATS 
Votes 


Additions to the Smith movement 
included: 

The Merchant Truckmen’s Bureau of 
New York (500 voters), by unanimous 
vote at a meeting. Reason: as a onetime 
truck-driver, Nominee Smith has stood 
against “efforts to tax the motor truck off 
the highways.” 

The Chicago Teamsters’ Union (28,000 
voters), by unanimous vote in a meeting. 
Reasons: Prohibition; labor injunctions. 

State Senator Oscar K. Holladay, author 
of Tennessee’s dry law, Democrat. A 
reason: ‘What has Hoover ever done for 
Prohibition?” 

Bishop Thomas Frank Gailor (Epis- 
copal) of Memphis, Tenn. A reason: “I 
am a white man... .” 

Miss Maud Cabot, young daughter of 
Francis Higginson Cabot, one of the Cab- 
ots of Boston, lauded Nominee Smith, 
began a speaking tour of New England. 
Her sister, Miss Sally Cabot, is also an 
ardent Smith worker. 

Two hundred artists, illustrators and 
cartoonists, headed by Charles Dana Gib- 
son, and including Clare A. Briggs, Percy 
Crosby, H. C. (“Bud”) Fisher, Reuben 
Lucius (“Rube”) Goldberg, Milt Gross, 
John Held Jr., Oliver Herford, Rea Irwin, 
Maxfield Parrish, Abram Poole, George 
Benjamin Luks, William Meade Prince, 
Henry Patrick Raleigh, Cliff Sterrett, Her- 
bert Roth, H. T. Webster, Gluyas Wil- 
liams, announced through the Democratic 
National Committee active support of 
Nominee Smith. 


Mr. Robinson 


Stumping through his own part of the 
continent—Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, New Mexico—Nominee Robinson 
last week assaulted Intolerance, leading 





© Wide World 


Eppes HAwes 


She was said to dive like an otter. 
(See col. 3) 


issue in that section. He flayed “a lot of 
women with short skirts and long necks” 
for the Whispering Campaign. He cried: 
“Neither the Republican nor the Demo- 
cratic platform declares in favor of Pro- 
hibition.” He said: “Senator Curtis and I 
are dry—nobody knows how dry we are!” 
Also, he mixed with Editor William Allen 
White of the Emporia, Kan., Gazette, in 
an argument of the kind that is thoroughly 
enjoyed in a country of long adjectives 
and short tempers. 

After citing the notorious inconsistency 
of Editor White in estimating public char- 
acters, Nominee Robinson said: “Let me 
tell you what Mr. White has said. . . . He 


has described Herbert Hoover as a “‘fat,, 


pudgy capon sitting on eggs.’ ” 

At Emporia, Editor White expostulated: 
“Tf he can cite the date and place where 
I declared that any capon ever sat on 
eggs I will give the Democratic Campaign 
Committee a thousand dollars. Poor as I 
am at arithmetic I can figure there is some- 
thing biologically wrong about a capon 
sitting on eggs. 

“Vet I wish I had said it. For cer- 
tainly Mr. Hoover has hatched out a fine 
brood of trouble for the Democratic can- 
didates. ... 

“Tf Senator Robinson is so keen about 
quoting my immortal prose, here is a line 
for him: In the present sloppy Democratic 
shambles, dry ice Robinson wears the 
harassed look of an Anti-Saloon League 
sitting timorously on the edge of his chair 
at a bartenders’ convention. Let him turn 
that on one of his audiences and then try 
to giggle out of the applause.” 


Nominee Robinson was inaccurate. Ed- 


itor White was evasive. Last spring, prior 
to the Kansas City convention, Editor 
White wrote and published in his news- 
paper the following insult to Herbert 
Hoover: 

“In the Republican shambles, he is 
vaguely reminiscent of a plump and timor- 
ous capon, fluttering anxiously on the out- 
skirts of a free-for-all cockfight” (Time, 
May 28). 


Nominee Robinson campaigned on. At 
Chickasha, Okla., he cried: “We plain 
people are far more numerous than the 
high-collared crowd! Thank God for the 
common people ... !” 


HEROES 
Diver & Dancer 


Charles Augustus Lindbergh and a 
beautiful girl were mentioned last week 
in Town Topics: ““America—or that part 
of it which has not as yet been roman- 
tically enlightened—will be vitally inter- 
ested to learn of the apparent interest 
Colonel Charles Lindbergh and Eppes 
Hawes display in each other. The famous 
conqueror of the Atlantic loses his 
vaunted indifference toward the fair sex 
when in the presence of the effervescent 
Eppes. Even this change of attitude is 
front page stuff, you know. 

“Eppes hails from St. Louis and that 
Western town has never produced a more 
fascinating girl than this pleasure loving, 
scintillating and talented young daughter 
of Senator and Mrs. Harry Hawes. She’s 
like a flash of concentrated lightning. Her 
social triumphs include New York, New- 
port, Washington, D. C., where she is a 
reigning belle in diplomatic circles and 
St. Louis, the city of her birth. Not only 
is she more than passing pleasing to the 
eye, but she dives like an otter, dances 
like a nymph and has a dramatic talent 
that would land her on Broadway were 
she ever to crave a dramatic career. 

“Her sister, Peyton, likewise attractive 
in a different way, is of serious caliber 
and goes in more for book lore.” 


This was the second time that Hero 
Lindbergh was linked in print with a 
beautiful girl. Of the “link” with Blanche 
Satchel, Manhattan show girl, Hero Lind- 
bergh remarked: “Aw, shucks, there’s 
nothing to that” (Time, Oct. 8). As far 
as is known, he has made no public re- 
marks on the subject of Miss Hawes. The 
Hawes family are Democrats. Hero Lind- 
bergh came out last week for Nominee 
Hoover. 


Also last week Hero Lindbergh was 
taken for a ride above Hempstead Harbor, 
Long Island, in a Loening amphibian plane 
piloted by Miss Eleanor Hoyt, 16-year-old 
daughter of Broker Richard R. Hoyt. 
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CRIME 
Yale Echoes 


Last June Frankie Uale (Yale), Brook- 
lyn gangster & beer-running brigadier 
had his head riddled with bullets (Time, 
July 9). 

In September Tony Lombardo, racket- 
eer, writhed to death on a Chicago pave- 
ment (Time, Sept 17). It was agreed that 
his murder was retaliation for the Uale 
killing. 

Michael Abbatemarco, supposedly 
Uale’s successor in Brooklyn, has been 
heard to scorn bodyguards with the fatal- 
istic philosophy that if he was going to 
be killed he could not avoid it. Last week 
he quit a card game in Bath Beach, Brook- 
lyn, at 4 A. M. He drove away in a glossy 
coupe. One half hour later the car was 
stopped, the motor running. Michael 
sprawled limply over the wheel. Three 
bullets were in his head, one in his chest. 
A shadowy figure walked off across a va- 
cant lot, dropped an automatic pistol. 

ee oo 


On the Trail 


Detective Thomas J. Tunney of the 
New York City police department, 
brother of retired Fisticuffer James 
Joseph Tunney,* was put on the trail of 
two unknown young men who had robbed 
an automobile of a $8,474 payroll, in the 
bright morning sun, near an entrance to 
Central Park, Manhattan. The young 
men were very bold about it, told the 
old man and the girl bookkeeper who’ were 
guarding the payroll to “Shut up.” De- 
tective Tunney, recently promoted, has a 
reputation of getting his man. 

a 
Hertz’s Horses 


Screaming their mad cries in the streets 
of great U. S. cities, swooping, circling in 
angry and despairing arcs, manned by a 
rude, desperate soldiery, taxicabs are to 
be seen, making indirect money for their 
inventor, John ‘Hertz. With this money 
John Hertz, propelled by the gracious 
irony which controls the careers of capi- 
talists, buys himself horses. Some of the 
horses he gives to his wife, a lady Repub- 
lican of note; he keeps them in his Leona 
Stables, at Cary, Ill. 

It was in Chicago that Yellow taxis, in 
1915, made their first appearance; it was 
in Chicago that they multiplied most 
rapidly; and it was in Chicago last week 
that Yellow cabs waged with their rivals, 
Checker cabs, a fierce, fantastic warfare. 
The cause of the war was of course to be 
found in business and labor rivalries. The 
Yellow cabs belong to the Yellow Cab 
Co., of which Mr. Hertz is president; it 
employs drivers, giving them a percent- 
age of their cab earnings. Oldest in Chi- 
cago, it has the best and most numerous 
stands. The Checker Cab Co. is newer, 
has poorer stands; it leases its machines 
to drivers, who are unionized (Chicago 
Yellow drivers are not); the drivers must 
prowl around Chicago for fares. Checker 
drivers as individuals have fought the 
Yellow drivers as clansmen and as scabs; 


*The Tunney brothers have a sister who is 
a nun. 


soon forgetting their business rivalry, the 
chauffeurs fought for love of fighting and 
out of the hatred which is bred in taxi- 
cab drivers by the rigors of their pro- 
fession. They turned at each quickly in 
their cars, driving them as Hector drove 
his chariot; they bombed garages and 
used guns, like gangsters. 

Last week, a night fire blazed in the 
Hertz stables; a onetime jockey brought 
famed Reigh Count, Anita Peabody, and 
many another blindfolded out of burn- 
ing stalls; eleven horses burned to death, 
screaming as they did so; the $300,000 
stables turned into charred beams and 
ashes. 

Citizens of Chicago were thus reminded 
that the ugly men who have supplanted 
the silk-hatted drivers of hansom cabs, 
were at war again. Policemen, whom taxi- 
drivers mortally hate and fear, could find 
no more definite clues to the burning 
than the likelihood that Checker cabbies 
had planned a mortal strategy. The slug- 
gings, thefts, bombings, bumpings into 
and off, the strange noises of speedy war- 
fare in the streets, continued in Chicago. 


LABOR 
No, Yes 


Last week the spokesmen of 27,000 tex- 
tile workers of New Bedford, Mass., said 
NO to the State, citizens, manufacturers. 
Ever since early April, when a 10% cut 
in cotton mill wages was announced, the 
seven unions of the New Bedford Textile 
Council have conducted a strike (Tre, 
Aug. 13). The former average wage of 
$19 a week was, they said, scant enough; 
$17 was unthinkable. Recently the State 
Board of Conciliation & Arbitration, the 
Citizens Mediation Committee, decided to 
compromise. They proposed only a 5% 
wage cut. The New Bedford Manufac- 
turers Association agreed. Then the textile 
unions rejected the proposal by a vote of 
4 to 3. Still idle were 3,000,000 spindles, 
50,000 looms. Mill workers continued to 
peddle fish. . . . Then the seven unions 
went to the polls again. Amid the yells of 
a blatant minority, they voted to accept the 
compromise. In the two leading unions the 
vote was close: weavers, 476 to 386; loom- 
fixers, 286 to 248. 

The 25-week strike was over. Although 
accepting the 5% wage cut, the mill work- 
ers obtained an agreement that any further 
reduction would be preceded by 30-day 
notice. Estimates of strike cost to workers 
& mills were as high as $15,000,000. 


PROHIBITION 
Burton, Baker, Taft 


It was a real oldtime political debate— 
distinguished Representative Theodore 
Elijah Burton for the Republican side, op- 
posed by distinguished Lawyer Newton 
Diehl Baker, Wilsonian War Secretary, 
last week in their home town of Cleveland. 
“Tammany .. . Tweed. . . traitorous,” 
said Mr. Burton. “Fall, Sinclair, Denby, 
Daugherty, Forbes ... Boss Vare... 
Will Hays,” retorted Mr. Baker. 

But they could agree on religious toler- 
ance and Prohibition. “I do wish they’d 


give us a rest in the discussions about Mrs. 
Willebrandt,” said Mr. Burton. Said Mr. 
Baker: “When Mrs. Firebrand from 
Washington gets into a ministers’ meeting 
and flails the energies of the pastors to go 
into the pulpits . . . I don’t wonder that 
Congressman Burton and others pray to 
be delivered from her.” 

Mr. Baker also said: “I was not in favor 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, and I'd like 
to see it changed. My position was ex- 
actly the same as that of William Howard 
Taft, before he became Chief Justice. 


People tried to remember what and 
when William Howard Taft declared 
against the 18th Amendment. One declara- 
tion was in a letter which Mr. Taft wrote 
in June, 1918, to a gentleman of New 
Haven, Conn., who had asked his opinion 
of the then pending Amendment. He said: 

“T am opposed to National Prohibition. 
. . . I think it is a mixing of the National 
Government in a matter that should be one 
of local settlement. I think sumptuary 
laws are matters for parochial adjustment. 
I think it will vest in the National Govern- 
ment, and those who administer it, so great 
a power as to be dangerous in political 
matters. 

“T would be in favor of State Prohibi- 
tion if I thought Prohibition prohibited. 
but I think in the long run except in local 
communities where the majority of the cit- 
izens are in favor of the law, it will be 
violated. 

“T am opposed to the presence of laws 
on the statute book that cannot be en- 
forced and as such demoralize the enforce- 
ment of all laws. . . . I am not in favor 
of a national amendment which should 
force twelve or fifteen great States into a 
sumptuary system which the public 
opinion and the real practices of the people 
of those States would not support. I think 
it is most unwise to fasten upon the United 
States a prohibitory system under the ex- 
citement of the War, which I do not hesi- 
tate to say every sensible supporter of Pro- 
hibition in the end will regret. 

“Let the States which wish to do so 
prohibit. . . . I don’t drink myself at all, 
and I don’t oppose Prohibition on the 
ground that it limits the liberties of the 
people. I think that in the interest of the 
community, and of the man who can not 
resist the temptation to drink in excess, if 
he has the opportunity to drink at all. 
other citizens in the community may be 
properly asked and compelled to give up 
drinking, although that drinking may do 
them no injury. My objections to Pro- 
hibition are as I have stated them above.” 

The editor of the New Haven Journal- 
Courier sought permission to publish Mr. 
Taft’s letter. In September 1918, Mr. Taft 
consented and appended a prophetic elab- 
oration of his reasons for opposing Na- 
tional Prohibition. Excerpts: 

“... The business of manufacturing 
alcohol, liquor and beer will go out of the 
hands of law-abiding members of the com- 
munity, and will be transferred to the 
quasi-criminal class. In the communities 
where the majority will not sympathize 
with a Federal law’s restrictions large num- 
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bers of Federal officers will be needed for 
its enforcement. The central Government 
now has very wide war powers. When 
peace comes these must end, if the republic 
is to be preserved. 

“Tf, however, a partisan political head of 
the Internal Revenue Department, or of a 
separate department created for the pur- 
pose, shall aiways be able through Federal 
detectives and policemen to reach into 
every hamlet, and to every ward, and to 
every purlieu of a large city, and use the 
leverage of an intermittently lax and strict 
enforcement of the law against would-be 
dealers in liquor and their patrons, he will 
wield a sinister power, prospect of which 
should make anxious the friends of free 
constitutional government. 

“ “A new broom sweeps clean.’ A tem- 
porary National Prohibition Law as a war 
measure may be effective. It is urged to 
stimulate war production in the emer- 
gency, and to take temptation from our 
soldiers, though it is doubtful whether the 
serious loss to the national revenues, which 
it will entail, may not outweigh the actual 
benefits. The immediately useful opera- 
tion of such a law . . . is not convincing 
evidence of its ultimate tendency and re- 
sult. The community must summer and 
winter it for years. 

“. . The reaching out of the great cen- 
tral power to brush the doorsteps of local 
communities, far removed geographically 
and politically from Washington, will be 
irritating in such States and communities, 
and will be a strain upon the bond of the 
National Union. It will produce variation 
in the enforcement of the law. There will 
be loose administration in spots all over 
the United States and a politically inclined 
National Administration will be strongly 
tempted to acquiesce in such a condition. 
Elections will continuously turn on the 
rigid or languid execution of the Liquor 
Law, as they do now in Prohibition States. 
The ever-present issue will confuse and 
prevent clear and clean-cut popular de- 
cisions on the most important national 
questions, and the politics of the Nation 
will be demoralized as the politics of 
States have been through this cause. The 
issue will never be settled. 

“The theory that the National Govern- 
ment can enforce any law will yield to the 
stubbern circumstances, and a Federal law 
will become as much subject of contempt 
and ridicule in some parts of the Nation as 
laws of this kind have been in some States. 
We are acting now under the heroic im- 
pulse of a war, which stirs our feelings and 
makes us think we can have a millennium 
of virtue and self-sacrifice for the future. 
This is a fundamental error. I profoundly 
deprecate having our constitutional struc- 
ture seriously amended by a feverish en- 
thusiasm, which will abate to neglect and 
laxity in many States as the years go on. 
If through the abnormal psychology of war 
the thirty-six States are induced to ap- 
prove a National Prohibition Amendment 
now, we can never change it, though a 
great majority of the people may come 
later to see its utter failure. Thirteen Pro- 
hibition States can always be counted on 
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SENATOR BoRAH 
He did not blame Nebraska. 
(See col. 3) 


to prevent a retracting of the foolish step. 
We shall thus hang a permanent millstone 
around our necks. 

“, . Many have voted and now vote 
for Prohibition merely to destroy the 
power of the saloon in politics without re- 
gard to any other consideration. The 
saloon-keepers taught the Anti-Saloon 
League how to fight and the latter has 
learned the lesson well and supplied it, and 
often without any more scruple as to the 
method or means that it teaches... .” 

“.. . An intensively active minority in 
favor of adopting an unwise policy may 
win through the failure of the members of 
the majority, though opposed to the policy 
publicly to declare themselves and to take 
the trouble to give effect to their opinions 
by their votes. A minority like this, con- 
ceiving that it is moved by a moral issue, 
loses its sense of proportion and sacrifices 
other issues, no matter how vital to the 


Nation. Such a minority visits with its. 


condign punishment all public servants 
who oppose it on this issue, however useful 
to the State they may be. I would not im- 
peach the high-minded motives of the great 
body of those who support National Pro- 
hibition. 

“It does awaken one’s protest, however, 
to note the manner in which the ordinary 
type of politician becomes a Prohibitionist 
because he fears the balance of power that 
an active political minority may wield 
against his political fortunes.” 


Asked last week to comment further on 
Prohibition, Chief Justice Taft said: “I 
am now on the bench and cannot properly 
take any part in political discussions.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Robbed 


Observers who may have wondered 
where Senator Borah puts his mighty 





mane when he goes to bed, on the pillow 
or sticking out over the edge, learned at 
least one thing about his sleeping habits 
last week. When sleeping in a strange 
place, Senator Borah puts his pocketbook 
under his pillow. 

That, at least, is where he put it last 
week when he slept at a hotel in Lincoln, 
Neb. In the morning, the pocketbook was 
still there but Senator Borah’s money, 
some $400, was gone. Gone too was some 
$300 which Senator Borah’s secretary 
Sam Jones, had left in the pockets of his 
clothes. A just man, Senator Borah said: 
“T want it understood that we attach no 
responsibility for the loss to the State of 
Nebraska nor to the welcoming com- 
mittee.” 

Senator Borah collected some $7,000 last 
spring towards repaying the “tainted” 
money ($160,000) contributed by Oil- 
man Harry Ford Sinclair to the G. O. P. 
deficit of 1924. But the present G. O. P. 
would have none of the Senator’s 
“conscience” money. Had any one been 
robbed but honest Senator Borah, to 
whom two wrongs could never make a 
right, some one might have suggested last 
week that, to restore the theft at Lincoln, 
an “equalization fee” should be alotted 
from the “conscience” fund. 


Senator Borah’s ursine figure and 
mighty voice have lately been seen and 
heard by great and demonstrative masses 
of the electorate. He it was who put a 
firm quietus upon the “farm revolt” at the 
Kansas City convention. He it is who is 
reckoned as Nominee Hoover’s most for- 
midable stump spokesman. A fortnight 
ago he appeared in Minneapolis on the 
heels of Nominee Smith. Some 14,000 
loudly cheering persons jammed into an 
auditorium to hear him pound at the 
Brown Derby’s position on the Lakes-to- 
Sea waterway and the farm problem. He 
also defended the Hoover reputation from 
the low-wheat-price-fixing charge and the 
Oil Scandals. 

“Tt requires less brains to run a cam- 
paign on personalities,” boomed one of the 
largest personalities in the campaign. 





——— 


Maine Reasons 

Maine has gone. But not as Maine goes 
go all Mainiacs. In the fishing village of 
Friendship, Me. (near Rockland), for ex- 
ample, there is considerable animus 
towards both the Presidential candidates. 
“That Al Smith” would soon have the 
Pope of Rome prancing around in the 
White House, say the Friendship folk. As 
for Mr. Hoover, he is the man who took 
all our bread and sugar away during the 
War and “et” it himself. “Just look how 
fat he is,” say the Friendship housewives. 
Mrs. Abbie Simmons Fernald won't have 
even a Hoover vacuum cleaner in her 
house. 

George Hughie, the leading philosopher 
of Friendship, put the whole thing in one 
of his characteristic nutshells last week. 
Said he: “I hain’t a-goin’ to vote fer 
neither one. I wouldn’t vote fer that cereal 
man. An’ if it takes two Smith brothers 
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ter make a package o’ cough drops, ‘taint 
likely one’s goin’ to do much to run th’ 
country.” 

—_o—_ 
In Brown-Derbyland 


“T want to be the first to predict your 
nomination for the Presidency in 1932.” 

So telegraphed a most unusually pre- 
mature or prophetic admirer* to Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, congratulating him on 
his Democratic nomination for Governor 
of New York (Time, Oct. 8). 

It was either ironic or foolish in the 
extreme to predict the ultimate eclipse of 
Nominee Smith by the man who is still 
trying, perhaps harder than any one else, 
to make him a lasting national figure. The 
Roosevelt nomination did, however, seem 
almost certain to make national political 
history of some kind. 

Should Nominee Smith fail to carry his 
own state he would not only stand no 
chance of election this year, but he would 
probably be politically dead, especially to 
himself. What the Roosevelt nomination 
meant, to the Brown Derby, how the local 
“situation” stood, was bound to become as 
familiar to the national electorate as many 
a broader phase of the national campaign. 
It was this: 

New York is divided into an expansive 
Republican “upstate” and a congested 
Democratic “downstate.” In no one of 
his four successful campaigns for Gov- 
ernor did Alfred E. Smith ever carry more 
than 13 of the 57 counties outside of 
New York City. This year it has been 
variously estimated that he would have to 
meet Nominee Hoover at the New York 
City line with a plurality of 400,000 to 
600,000 votes, to save his State’s 45 elec- 
toral votes. 

Despite Nominee Roosevelt’s protesta- 
tions to the contrary, the compelling logic 
of his nomination, the one paramount pur- 
pose, was this: Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
was the man, the only conceivable man, 
who might appreciably strengthen Nomi- 
nee Smith “upstate.” 

If Smith carries New York with Roose- 
velt’s help, history may go one way. If 
Roosevelt wins (nearly every one concedes 
that he should win) and Smith loses, then 
some of history’s advance chapters may 
need recasting. 

Dutchess County, where Franklin De- 
lano Roosevelt was born in 1882, is very 
much “upstate,” just south of Albany. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt is a fifth cousin 
of the late Theodore Roosevelt and he 
married Theodore Roosevelt’s niece, Anna 
Eleanor Roosevelt. He is, conspicuously, 
the man that Theodore Roosevelt the 
younger never became. Tall, with a chis- 
elled countenance, blue eyes, curling light 
hair, he has exercised a vigorous public 
spirit ever since, as editor of the Harvard 
Crimson, he demanded and demanded and 
obtained fire escapes for Harvard’s dormi- 
tories. He went into the New York Sen- 
ate in 1910 after practicing law for a while 
in Manhattan. President Wilson made him 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy and asked 
him, in 1918, to run for Governor of New 
York. The War was on and Mr. Roosevelt 


*Senator Archibald McNeil of Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
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“I was not dragooned.” 


felt he was needed abroad. He suggested 
Alfred E. Smith. The rest is well-known— 
how the Harvard graduate proposed the 
Tammany graduate for President of the 
U. S. in 1920; how the Harvard graduate 
was himself nominated for Vice President 
of the U. S., but lost; how he again pro- 
posed the Tammany graduate in 1924, and 
finally saw him nominated in 1928. 

The crippled condition of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s legs, about which there was so much 
talk last week, resulted from an attack of 
infantile paralysis in 1921. Mr. Roosevelt 
had been swimming (his favorite sport) in 
the icy water off Campobello, N. B. In the 
89° waters of Warm Springs, Ga., he 
found healing. Last spring he got off his 
crutches (Time, March 5). In another two 
years, his doctors said, he might go without 
braces and canes—if he stayed at Warm 
Springs. If he did not stay, he would risk 
being crippled for life. 

Nominee Smith knew all this. To the 
first pleas that he run for Governor, Mr. 
Roosevelt declined by saying: “. . . I feel 
that I owe it to my family and myself. .. . 
I know you will understand.” After Nomi- 
nee Smith had persuaded him to put friend 
and party before self and family, Republi- 
can newspapers grew bitter about Nominee 
Smith’s “sacrifice.” They said it was “in- 
credibly callous,” “cruelly selfish.” They 
singled out Nominee Smith’s phrase, “A 
governor does not have to be an acrobat,” 
and called it Tammany ruthlessness. 

Whether Smith was ruthless or Roose- 
velt selfless, or both, will doubtless be 
debated for years to come. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s version of his change of mind was 
this: “I am amazed to hear that efforts 
are being made to make it appear that I 


have been ‘sacrificed’. . . . Let me set this 
matter straight at once. I was not dra- 
gooned ...I was’ drafted... New 


York must not lose its proud position as 
the State which leads in efficiency and 
democracy . . . I am in this fight not to 
win personal honor, but for the carry- 
ing forward of the policies of Governor 
Smith.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt said she had not influ- 
enced her husband's decision. She seemed 
pleased, proud. She said she would carry 
on with her national women’s organization 
at Democratic headquarters and with her 
school teaching. At Miss Marian Dicker- 
man’s private school for girls, in Manhat- 
tan. Mrs. Roosevelt lectures on litera- 
ture, history, drama, daily from g to 11 
a.m. Perhaps she would make a few 
speeches for Mr. Roosevelt later on. But, 
she said, he would be well able to speak for 
himself as he spoke last week, in Man- 
chester and Columbus. Ga., and at Cleve- 
land, for Nominee Smith. 


In his Cleveland speech Mr. Roosevelt 
neatly summarized the presidential cam- 
paign: “The question is: are you for or 
against Governor Alfred E. Smith? And 
it is a very rare occurrence for anybody to 
say: are you for or against Secretary 
Hoover?” 

The pro-Hoover New York Telegram 
(Scripps-Howard) and New York Evening 
Sun both declared for the Roosevelt can- 
didacy. The Republican Candidate is a 
pleasant, able, littlke man named Albert 
Ottinger, Jew, Mason, and Elk, the present 
Attorney-General of New York. Mr. Ot- 
tinger, announced his campaign, frankly, as 
that of an office-seeker. “And why not?” he 
said. “I started as a house-to-house can- 
vasser, a bell-ringer, a stair-climber. I 
know politics from the bottom. I do not 
pretend to be anything but a politician. 
Perhaps not as a politician of the Tam- 
many order, but nevertheless as a man who 
made his first political speech at 21 and 
who has never ceased since in being inter- 
ested in politics.” 

Albert Ottinger was an Assistant Attor- 
ney-General of the U. S. in the Harding 
administration. None of the Daugherty 
scandals touched him, though he had to 
testify for his chief. His Federal work 
was chiefly in War Risk Insurance, labor, 
banking, health and customs laws. His 
New York record has been illumined by 
stock-fraud prosecutions. 

Candidates for lieutenant-governor are 
usually even less important, relatively, 
than Vice-Presidential candidates. The 
New York Republicans nominated Charles 
C. Lockwood, a transit commissioner. The 
Democrats, to reclaim some of the Jewish 
vote seen going to Mr. Ottinger, chose Col. 
Herbert H. Lehman, finance director of 
the National Democratic Committee, Wil- 
liams graduate, potent Manhattan invest- 
ment banker, a director of the Studebaker 
Corp., Jewel Tea Co., the Van Raalte Co. 
(silk goods), Franklin Simon & Co., Abra- 
ham & Straus (department stores), the 
County Trust Co. (“Al Smith’s bank’’). 

Pitted for electors-at-large by the New 
York parties were George (‘“Kodak”) 
Eastman, Rochester Republican, and Mrs. 
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Irene Langhorne Gibson, Manhattan 
Democrat, wife of famed Artist Charles 
Dana Gibson. 

Assured of the farthest-flung, if not the 
most significant, publicity on his victory 
or defeat, was the U. S. Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s, Alanson Bigelow 
Houghton of Corning, N. Y., nominated 
by the Republicans for the U. S. Senate. 
To English eyes, this nomination of the 
U.S. President’s number-one foreign emis- 
sary by the U. S. President’s dominant 
party, doubtless seemed inevitably victo- 
rious. To win, however, Ambassador 
Houghton is faced with the necessity of 
getting more votes than the Hon. Royal 
Samuel Copeland, M. D., New York’s pres- 
ent senior Senator. Dr. Copeland is one of 
those rare figures in U. S. politics who has 
cast his anchor hither and yon without los- 
ing headway. He was originally a Repub- 
lican in Michigan. Defeated for Congress, 
he moved to New York, became dean of a 
medical college, wrote health hints for 
Publisher Hearst’s newspapers. He so im- 
pressed the whilom Mayor John F. Hylan 
that he got appointed Health Commissioner 
of New York City. Tammany let him run 
for Senator in a seemingly hopeless year, 
and he won. Five years ago, the whilom 
Senator Magnus Johnson of Minnesota, 
and the Hearst press, suggested Dr. Cope- 
land for President. He took it seriously 
enough to distribute Copeland buttons dur- 
ing the deadlock of the Democratic con- 
vention in 1924. When nothing happened, 
he was content to go back, with his per- 
petual red carnation proud as ever in his 
buttonhole and his greying pompadour 
drooping no whit to the Senate, where he 
now confidently expects to stay. Whether 
Ambassador Houghton will merely serve 
to “dress up” the Hoover ticket in New 
York, or whether he will get more votes 
than Tammany’s ambassadorial Copeland, 
it is hard to say. It is doubtful that either 
will greatly affect the Presidential election. 


o- — 

Ducks 

Now is the time when huntsmen oil 
their shotguns and go a-gunning for wild 
ducks. Now, too, is a time when Congress- 
men oil their tongues and try to escape 
being “lame ducks” when Congress sits 
after the election. This conjunction of 
times was a happy one for the duckhunters 
of Barnegat Bay, N. J., and for Represent- 
ative Harold G. Hoffman. The hunters 
spoke to Mr. Hoffman, who smiled and 
spoke to Lieut. Commander H. V. Wiley of 
the Lakehurst Naval Air Station, who 
bowed (figuratively) and spoke to his 
naval aviators, who said nothing but pro- 
ceeded to obey a new order, viz.: the 
Navy’s aircraft shall not fly over the duck- 
shooting sector: of Barnegat during the 
duck-shooting season. To do so scares the 
ducks, which are scared enough already. 

A great naval duckhunter is Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy Theodore Douglas 
Robinson, who likes to have a Navy plane 
carry and fetch him between Washington 
and the salt marshes during the duck sea- 
son. The new Barnegat order is not likely 
to disturb Duckhunter Robinson, nor any 
other Washington dignitary. From Wash- 
ington one does not go northeast to shoot 
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“I do not pretend to be anything but a 


politician.” 
(See p. 12) 


the wary—and slightly fishy—birds of 
Barnegat. One either goes due east, to the 
swarming Chesapeake; or southeast, to the 
Rappahannock, York and James estuaries, 
to the drowsy Virginia Capes, to Curri- 
tuck (where the luxurious blinds are con- 
crete and have cookstoves), or to Stumpy 
Point, Swanquarter or Cedar Island on 
placid Pamlico Sound. 
— 


Fish Fans 


It was a squat old boat on which Mayor 
William Hale (“Big Bill’) Thompson and 
his cronies used to gather, eat fish, drink 
other things, discuss how to run Chicago, 
how to BOOST Chicago. They called it 
the Fish Fans’ Club, because somebody 
caught a fish there once. Recently, the 
boat sprang a leak and squatted down in 
five feet of water. Also the club had $23,- 
ooo in debts which it was unable to meet, 
so it squatted down into defunction. Last 


week the furnishings of the club went _ 


under the hammer of Auctioneer Samuel 
L. Winternitz.* A picture of “Our Mayor 
in Action” brought an original bid of ro¢, 
finally went for $2 to Charles H. Weber, 
Democratic member of the state legisla- 
ture, who also bought a stuffed fox. The 


auction netted a total of $1,800. 





o—— 


Hold-Offs 

Foolish the army which fires all its am- 
munition at the beginning of a battle. Wise 
the political party which saves up until 
the eve of election some important an- 
nouncements, testimonials, recruits. Last 
week, William Gibbs McAdoo, unrecon- 
ciled Wilsonian Democrat, commended the 
prize offered by Motor-maker William 
Crapo Durant for a plan to enforce Pro- 
hibition. Everyone knew, of course, that 
Mr. McAdoo is as dry as a cactus. The 
question was: did this minor McAdoodling 


*Not to be confused with Dr. Milton C. Win- 
ternitz, dean of the Yale School of Medicine. 


portend a major McAdoodle, an out-and- 
out repudiation of the Brown Derby? Per- 
haps, and perhaps there are other hold-offs, 
more or less strategically arranged by the 
two parties. Will Senator Norris plump for 
Smith in his nationwide hook-up? What 
of Wisconsin’s young La Follette: is 
he pro-Smith or just anti-Hoover? 
Cyrus McCormick, great-named oldtime 
Chicago Democrat, has not yet spoken. It 
is known, now, where Col. Lindbergh 
stands (pro-Hoover) and Bridegroom Tun- 
ney (pro-Smith). But where are the John 
Davison Rockefellers? Who gets Scarface 
Al Capone? Is Aimee Semple McPherson 
on the side of salvation and, if so, which 
side is that? 


a 


Renaissance in Richmond 
(See front cover) 

Last week, Virginia, “the old dominion,” 
contributed to the contemporary scene a 
revival from its best days, its long-ago, 
pre-war (Civil War) days. Virginia re- 
vived its oldtime Governor’s Ball in the 
Grays’ Armory at Richmond. Everything 
was done, including smilax, minuets and 
no admission for whippersnappers until 
after the grand march, to make the affair 
savor of a vanishing grand manner. 

Lady Astor, who used to be Nancy 
Langhorne of Virginia, came over from 
England for the occasion. There was more 
than social color in her visit. Lady Astor, 
as every one knows, is a politician. She 
was England’s first lady of Parliament. 
Her sister, Irene Langhorne (Mrs. Charles 
Dana) Gibson, has been striving to rein- 
state the Democracy through the instru- 
mentality of the Brown Derby, bold mod- 
ern symbol of the Jefferson ethos. Though 
she was far too discreet to lend herself 
overtly to the Smith campaign, Lady Astor 
oecame part and parcel of one of the 
strangest Presidential years in U. S. his- 
tory—as her astute sister had doubtless 
planned she should. There were no speech- 
makings, no obvious handshakings, yet the 
overtone was unmistakable—Lady Astor 
home for a visit while her sister worked 
for “Al” Smith’s election. 

The reason the Astor-Smith relation 
seemed so strange was, of course, that 
Politics and Society have long been di- 
vorced in the U. S. It is not yet so in 
England, nor in Virginia. Although she 
says “Amer-r-rican” like a dowager duch- 
ess, Lady Astor was every bit as politic 
as a national committeewoman or an as- 
sistant attorney-general. She drove about 
her native state admiring the improve- 
ments and nodding to all the people her 
friends hoped would be Democratic voters. 
She was politic with a very fat traveling 
salesman who rescued her with his flivver 
when her car breke down. She was politic 
with John Davison Rockefeller Jr., to 
whom she was introduced at Williamsburg. 

Mr. Rockefeller was there inspecting his 
costly, patriotic enterprise of restoring all 
the old buildings to the appearance they 
had when Lord Cornwallis surrendered to 
General George Washington in nearby 
Yorktown. The visiting celebrity greeted 
the fabulous benefactor with a nice mixture 
of thanks, congratulations and vivacity; 
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When at sea the world is 
**athome’’on the Aquitania! 


“ Aquitanians” are discerning 
globetrotters, irresistibly drawn 
to that great ship by a common 
zest for travel comfort, travel 
luxury. 


To them it is a matter of neces- 
sity... that extra spaciousness 
they find in Aquitania suites .. . 
those charming staterooms that 
have that welcoming air of the 
thoughtfully planned guest 
room (private bath, of course) 

. . the vivid personality, the 
tempting made-to-order dishes 
of the Aquitania’s “intimate” 
restaurant... in fact, all those 
high spots of elegance and extra 
service that proclaim so surely, 
*Ivs Cunard.” 


TO FRANCE AND ENGLAND 
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| Byrd, famed flyer over far poles. 


| Affairs. 
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which Mr. Rockefeller promptly adopted. 
She hoped she would see him at the Gov- 
ernor’s Ball. But some other necessity in 
his vast philanthropic domain recalled Mr. | 
Rockefeller to New York. Lady ena 
moved on through the State, marvelling 
that she had never seen that section of it | 
before. Richmond, where she used to live, 
is only 40 miles from Williamsburg. But, 
she explained, “there were no roads in 
those days.” 

The gentleman largely responsible for 
Virginia’s new roads is another exemplar | 
of the way politics can keep its breeding, | 
and again Lady Astor’s resnark was a neat 
compliment. The road-builder was her 
host and distant relative, Governor Harry | 
Flood Byrd of Virginia. 

Governor Byrd’s widest claim to fame | 
is his brotherhood with Richard "Rich 


Rich- 
mond’s politico-social renaissance received 
scarcely a decimal fraction of the national | 
publicity attending Commander Byrd’s 
preparations to depart for the South Pole 
from Los Angeles—preparations which 
obliged the unsocial-seeming explorer to 
absent himself from a féte in his honor. 
There are poles and polls. To Harry 
Flood Byrd, a first son, fell the almost 
feudal duty and honor of taking over 
Richard Evelyn Byrd Sr.’s position in 
Virginia politics. The father co-bossed the 


| State with Representative Harry (“Hal”) 
| Flood, famed in Wilsonian days as chair- 


man of the House Committee on Foreign 
The roads which Lady Astor so 


to the business-likeness with which Gov- 
ernor Byrd has handled his heritage. 
Business-likeness is not notably a Byrd 
trait, though William Byrd II (1674- 
1744), who outshines his father as founder 
of the line, had the sagacity to marry two 
heiresses. Harry Flood Byrd started being 
businesslike at the age of 14, when he gave 
up school to take over his father’s bank- 
rupt Winchester Star. The Star has paid 
from then till now. So have another, 
larger Byrd-paper, the Harrisonburg 
News-Record, and the 1,500-acre Byrd 
apple orchards 
When Governor Byrd took over the 
tate in 1926, there was a deficit of 
1,368,000. This became a surplus of $2,- 
596,181. Governor Elbert Lee Trinkle 
(1922-26) had opened the way for a gaso- 
line tax, and for reorganization of the 
governmental machinery. So vigorously 


S 
$ 


|has Governor Byrd carried on these be- 





'who is also in politics. He also has the 


lable to him when he ran for office, 


ginnings that a contemplated bond issue 
has been avoided and Virginia has been 
said to have a “Mussolini.” In supporting 
the Smith candidacy against the assault of 
Bishop James Cannon Jr. and Virginia’s 
dry bourgeoisie, he has demanded a vote 
of confidence in the Byrd record. 

No Governor may succeed himself in 
Virginia. The Byrd régime ends in 1930. 
The Byrd influence will not end, however. 
In managing his State machine, Governor 
Byrd has the aid of his other younger 
brother, third of the famed “Tom, Dick 
and Harry” trio, Thomas Bolling Byrd, 





aid, now, of elements which were unfavor- 


viz. Senator Carter Glass and Publisher 
John Stewart Bryan of the Richmond 
(Continued on p. 55) 
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age of Your Dreams.” 
One day, on the Riviera of 
Africa, at Algiers — the 
second day after, on the 
French Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, Mentone—a weck 
later, in the Holy Land. 
Egypt next and golden 
daysinoldCairo—amonth 
later, India for 12 of the 
most absorbing days of 
your life. 

Youcross the Equator— 
with appropriate cere- 
monies, Sumatra welcomes 
you—Java— Siam —even 
Borneo and Sulu—the 
wondrous Orient—Japan, 
in Cherry-Blossom time, 
the greatest Festival Sea- 
son of the year. You cross 
the 180th Meridian and 
pick up an extra day—and 
celebrate accordingly. 
Every day you live in a 
glorious adventure— new 
things to do, new things 
to see. And, always, you 
live luxuriously on the 
RESOLUTE, “Queen of 
Cruising Steamships.” It is 
your home, a regal floating 
palace—with Winter Gar- 
den, Terrace Cafe, sun-lit 
tiled Swimming Pool, un- 
rivaled cuisine. Go—and 
make your dreams come true. 
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Eastward from New York 
January 7, 1929 


30 Countries — 63 Ports and Cities — 
140 Days 
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program of shore excursions inall countries visited. 


Illustrated Cruise Booklet 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Plank, Plank, Plank 


In a mighty hall full of puzzled heads 
supported by tired spines, the British 
Labor Party’s new electoral platform was 
pegged together and tinkered with, at 
Birmingham, last week, until it contained 
the bewildering total of 65 major planks 
and nobody seemed to know how many 
planklettes. 

Party Leader James Ramsay MacDon- 
ald exulted: “We have laid a broad foun- 
dation upon which the Party can stand, 
not merely during the election of next 
year, but through all the years to come 
until the aims of Socialism are fully 
achieved: in Great Britain!” 

The platform promises that the Party, 
if returned to power, will gradually nation- 
alize the coal, transport, power and life 
insurance businesses and establish mini- 
mum wage scales for all earners. Swiftest 
action is promised to repeal: 1) the 
Trades Union Act (making a “Coercive” 
or General Strike illegal); 2) the Trades 
Disputes Act (restraining unions from 
making extraordinary levies on their mem- 
bers); and 3) the Eight Hour Mines Act 
(under which British miners now delve an 
hour a day longer than in 1925. 

Cried keynoter and Chairman of the 
Congress George Lansbury (a onetime Red 
now faded Pink and increasingly potent, 
among Laborites): “Socialism is now Brit- 
ish Labor’s only goal. We raise that ban- 
ner aloft and we shall keep it fiying until 
Great Britain’s resources are owned and 
used in the service of all the people!” 

Reformed Red Lansbury explained to 
correspondents en passant that he now 
fervently regrets having once churlishly 
refused a cigar offered him by the late 
King Edward VII. “It was very impolite 
and silly of me,” he added contritely, 
“although I have the excuse that I did not 
then and do not now smoke, or approve 
of smoking.” 

The platform is ambiguous as_ to 
whether the Party favors a “protective 
tariff,” called “Safeguarding” in England. 
However Leader MacDonald, a staunch 
Free Trader, warned that even if some 
form of protection should have to be 
adopted he would by no means favor a 
tariff (“safeguarding”) but instead would 
place an absolute embargo on too-cheap, 
too-competitive foreign goods. 

The major resolution passed by the 
Congress was a thorough-going 2,000-word 
affair savagely flaying the Conservative 
Government of Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin for concluding their “secret” 
naval agreement with France (Time, Aug. 
13). 

In a speech of sapient logic and tart 
sarcasm Mr. MacDonald set forth Labor’s 
view of the new Anglo-British ‘“gentle- 
men’s agreement” thus: “You can have 
either diplomacy with a cat well hidden in 
the bag and kept from mewing, or you can 
have a cat out of-the bag and open to 
the inspection of everybody. This was not 
quite secret diplomacy, because Sir Austen 
Chamberlain (British Foreign Secretary) 


mewed and the newspapers mewed and 
are still mewing. 

“The tragic factor is that Sir Austen has 
surrendered the independence of British 
diplomacy by tying us up with France. 


© Acme 


Ben TILLETT 


. Sells the mob with “Christ and 
Labor!” 


The history of 1906 to 1914 is being re- 
written. It is not good for France or Eng- 
land to re-establish any sort of alliance. 
It would be better to stand shoulder to 
shoulder, openly, with all the nations of 
Europe.” 

The Congress, pushing Leader Mac- 
Donald’s theory to its logical conclusion 
soon formally resolved that if returned to 
power the Party will restore diplomatic 
relations between Great Britain and Soviet 
Russia. Lastly the Congress voted that 
all Communists shall be rigorously ex- 
cluded from the Party. 


Thus British Labor now stands for a 
broad, fraternal pacifism. embracing all 
nations; and for a strict exclusion from 
its doctrines of all tenets more advanced 
than those of Socialism. 


A comic incident of the week was the 
inexplicable leaking out of an old, secret 
Scotland Yard “Report on the Activities 
of James Ramsay MacDonald from 1916 
to 1921.” In the expert opinion of detec- 
tives who prepared the report, “Mr. Mac- 
Donald is a Constitutional Socialist and 
by no means a Bolshevist.” 


Aside from platform pegging, the Con- 
ference notably concerned itself, last week, 
with a placid, woolly-whiskered oldster 
called “Ben,” and with another “Ben,” 
whose mien is hard-bitten and acidulous. 


Old “Ben” Turner received the rousing 
cheer to which he was entitled as retiring 
Chairman of the General Council of the 
British Trade Union Congress. Hard-bit- 
ten “Ben” Tillett was then elected Chair- 
man. 

His Grace the Duke of Northumberland 
has good reason to remember that Benja- 





min (“Ben”) Tillett once said: “So Percy* 
don’t approve of the dole,+ don’t he? Why 
his dole for doing nothing is £20,000 
($97,200) a week!” 

“Ben” Tillett, originally a bricklayer, 
progressed through shoemaking and sailor- 
ing to become General Secretary of the 
Dock, Wharf, Riverside and General 
Workers’ Union, from its inception in 1887 
until 1922. Latterly, as a Member of 
Parliament and lecturer, he has twice 
toured the Empire, and repeatedly visited 
the U. S. and Soviet Russia. The title of 
his favorite lecture, Christ and Labor! 
might be called the slogan wherewith hard- 
bitten “Ben” Tillett has sold himself to 
pious toilers everywhere. 

—o——_ 


New Tales in Old Clubs 


As they drifted back from bagging 
grouse in Scotland, London clubmen 
heard three new tales, current last week 
in four old clubs: 

The Garrick Club, since 1831 a mecca 
for footlight folk, burbled with chuckles 
at an anecdote from the tongue of 
sprightly Lady Peel (“Beatrice Lillie’). 

“On my last tour of the States,” said 
she, “they seemed more impressed by my 
title in Detroit than anywhere else. When 
I walked onto the stage and bowed in 
the usual way, what d’you suppose hap- 
pened?—the whole audience rose and 
bowed back. Jolly polite of the Middle 
Westerners, what ?” 

The Carlton Club (founded a year 
later than the Garrick, but centuries 
older in Conservatism) seethed with in- 
dignation, last week, over the unseemly 
marriage of the young Earl of Bective to 
Lady Clarke of Rupertswood, in Bromp- 
ton Oratory. 

“Actually!” stormed one Carlton Club 
peer to another, “Actually, I saw them 
with my very eyes, chattering like two 
tomtits!” 

Lord Bective and his bride, in short, 
had left the altar not in customary re- 
verent silence but chattering and chort- 
ling gaily to one another. 

The affair was aggravated when certain 
Clubbers told that they had seen the 
bride sway slightly, as she emerged from 
her limousine to enter the Oratory, only 
to be steadied by a Bobbie—a police- 
man !** 

Shocked Britons of the Carlton ended 
by dismissing the wedding as rather an 
“Trish Bull,” since the bridegroom’s 
father, the Marquess of Headfort, is a 
Senator of the Irish Free State. 

Nihon-Jin-Kwai, the 46-year-old club 
of the Japanese gentlemen of London, 
rustled with Oriental mirth, when a mem- 
ber returned from Cork, with a tale. 

A relative of the member, Mr. Tsuneo 
Yamamoto, had been present at Blarney 
Castle, last week, when the petty Sultan 
of Muscat (Arabia) visited the Blarney 
Stone and emplanted a most peculiar kiss. 


*The Duke’s excessively ancestral surname. 

+Slang for the State’s allowance for the 
unemployed. 

**Next morning’s illustrated newspapers sup- 
plied photographic confirmation. 
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Mr. Yamamoto was in a position to re- 
veal that the Sultan of Muscat gingerly 
placed in contact with the Blarney Stone 
only the tip of his cane and then cau- 
tiously kissed the stick’s big gold handle. 

Thus all danger of too potent emana- 
tion from the magic stone into the Sultan 
ot Muscat was cleverly avoided.* 

Boodle’s Club, anciently founded in 
1762 (thus antedating the hoary Carlton 
by 70 years) was a typical retreat where 
robust clubmen discussed over whiskey 
and Schweppe’s, last week, the climax of 
the famed “Taxicab Case” of Miss Helen 
Adele. 

Public sympathy has rallied strongly 
to the young woman—so poor that she 
Lad no home except the taxi cabs parked 
overnight in a garage—and so unfortu- 
nate as to have been falsely charged with 
improper conduct by two constables. 

Regrettably the case developed into a 
contest between lying witnesses. 

Stormed Mr. Justice Humphreys, in 
his charge to the jury: “Perjury and 
foul perjury has been committed in this 
court. .. . Your duty is to say whether 
you are satisfied whether the perjury is 
on the side of these two constables. If 
so you ought to convict them. ... I am 
not referring to the fact that the wretched 
girl is either a prostitute or something 
near it. That is beside the point.” 

Soon the jury found for Miss Adele; 
and Mr. Justice Humphreys was obliged 
to sentence the constables to 18 months 
imprisonment for “conspiracy to prefer 
a false charge.” 

That is to say, the Jury absolved Miss 
Adele of any specific misconduct, al- 
though the Judge had trespassed the 
bounds of legal propriety to accuse her 
in general. 


EAST AFRICA 
Visit of Wales 

Edward of Wales and his brother, 
Henry, Duke of Gloucester, were greeted 
in Kenya, East Africa, last week by naked 
painted savages who welcomed the royal 
“goodwill” visitors with brandishing of 
spears, and ululation. Other natives 
donned “store clothes” and sang “God 
Save the King” impressively but nearly 
unrecognizably. 

The Prince stayed at the official home 
of Sir Edward W. M. Grigg, Governor of 
Kenya, over which presides Arabella, a 
pet crane. 

Royal entertainments were a midnight 
hunt for “wildebeest,t and golf games. 
Observers noted that Edward of Wales, 
not a proficient or enthusiastic golfer, has 
been trying to improve his game. He now 
wears a stiff-brimmed hat for driving and 
putting, a floppy hat for traveling the 
course. 





*Cut deep into the stone is the name “Cormac 
McCarthy” and the date “A.D. 1446.” But 
legend says it was in 1602 that Cormac Mc- 
Carthy agreed to surrender Blarney Castle to the 
English and then put off doing so again and 
again until the situation changed and he was 
allowed to keep his castle. 

Cormac’s skill in “blarneying” or “putting- 
off” the English lent to his stone its potent 
reputation. 

tSporting synonym for “gnu.” 


GERMANY 
Hindenburg’s Whistle 


The two little girls in starched white 
frocks were grave and puzzled. 

It was not their idea of a Birthday 
Party. 

Grandpapa just sat and sat in the sun- 
shine, or strolled down by the lake talking 
with Papa. Mother said that there wouldn’t 
be any special sweet cakes or songs or 
funny games, as at most Birthday Par- 
ties. There wasn’t even room to celebrate, 
here at Shorfheide, the tiny hunting lodge 
where they were staying. 

Of course everybody had to do what 
Grandpapa liked on his 81st birthday, be- 
cause he was something called ‘“‘President.” 

Therefore last week Helga and Ger- 
trud, the two little granddaughters of Old 
Paul von Hindenburg, dutifully kept their 
starched dresses clean of grass stains and 
their opinions to themselves. They were 
not the only ones balked of celebrating the 
81st Birthday of the President of the Ger- 
man Republic. Scores, nay, hundreds of 
civic organizations had applied for permits 
to parade and joyfully demonstrate, in Ber- 
lin, before the Presidential Mansion. 

All such applications were courteously 
refused—for Old Paul von Hindenburg 
had said: “May there be no public observ- 


— 

















ance of the day. I shall be away from 
Berlin, somewhere in the quiet of the 
country.” 

Of course, “somewhere” meant the 
Presidential Hunting Lodge, on secluded, 
wimpling Lake Werbellin, a scant 40 miles 
from Berlin, yet remote as a hut in the 
Black Forest. 

The little girls’ papa, Major von Hin- 
denburg, only son of the President, was 
the only male, except a trusted body serv- 
ant, who was privileged to travel to Schorf- 
heide with Der Alte Feldmarschall and 
there to celebrate by sitting in the sun. 


German newsgatherers, totally excluded 
from the “celebration,” had to be content 
with interviewing at Berlin the President’s 
nephew, Herbert von Hindenburg, who told 
them his favorite Hindenburg anecdote. 

It seems that when Feldmarschall von 
Hindenburg was chosen President, an old 
friend of army days said to him: “What 
will you do when you get nervous, as you 
must often be, among all those politicians 
and with all your new responsibilities?” 

“When I am nervous,” replied President- 
elect von Hindenburg, “I whistle.” 

“But I never heard you whistle during 
the whole War!” cried the friend. 

“Precisely!” said Old Paul, with his dry- 
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Head of Radio 


Corporation of America 


says 


66 
Don't borrow from 
your sleep account” 


An interview by EArt REEVES 


“AVOID borrowing from your 
sleep account; but if you must 
borrow, then pay back the loan.” 
This is a rule of health and longevity 
from General James G. Harbord. 

Here is a man who enlisted in the 
army as a buck private—when a West 
Point appointment went to a younger 
candidate: and who by sheer merit 
forged through to command the Marines 
at Chateau Thierry and Belleau Wood; 
and wound up his military career as 
Deputy Chief of Staff of the peace-time 
army, after having been Chief of Staff 
of the American Expeditionary Forces 
in war. 

A big life-work for any man; but 
General Harbord then “‘retired”’ to be- 
come President of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, the biggest unit in the 
fastest moving infant industry America 
ever has known. 

How could he stand the pace? How 
bear the burden so lightly? 

“Nothing is more important to efh- 
ciency and health than regularity in 
sleep as well as in work,” General Har- 
bord said, when I asked him. 

“Neither work nor pleasure should be 
permitted to steal from sleep; otherwise 
work suffers. 

“As to how I ‘stand the strain:’ if a 
man, so to speak, ‘keeps himself rested,’ 
if he avoids robbing his sleep account, 
then there is no strain.” 

This explains why General Harbord 
has weathered so easily five strenuous 
years during which the company he 
directs has put radio into three million 
homes. 
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Men in positions of great re 
sponsibility realize the tremen- 
dous importance of proper sleep. 

Simmons, largest manufac- 
turers of beds, springs and mat- 
tresses, have developed scientifi- 
cally the sleep equipment which 
gives complete relaxation and 
induces healthful sleep. 

This extraordinary comfort, 
embodied in their Beautyrest 
Mattress and Ace Spring, is 
within reach of every income. 
Simmons Beautyrest Mattress, 
$39.50; Simmons Ace Spring, 
$79.75 (slip cover additional). 
Rocky Mountain Region and 
West, slightly higher. Look for 
the name “‘ Simmons.” 

The Simmons Co., New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


Simmons Beautyrest—Hundreds 
of coil springs, each cloth-encased 
to insure independent action and 
greater resiliency. Over these, 
thick layers of soft upholstering— 
covered with beautiful new damask. 





Mayor-Generat JAMES 
G. Harsorpv—Chief of 
Staff of the A. E. F. in 
France; Commander of 
the Marines at Chateau 
Thierry in 1918 and also 
the 2nd Division in the 
Soissons offensive; Depu- 
ty Chief of Staff of the 
peace-time army, now 
President of the Radio 
Corporation of America. 
General Harbord’s bril- 
liant military career has 
won for him distinguished 





decorations from many of 
the most important Euro- 
pean powers 





Simmons Ace Spring—The per- 


fect modern coil spring, Light 
weight. Coils so skillfully rein- 
forced that maximum .omfort and 
wear are assured. Smartly tai- 
lored slip-cover at slight extra cost. 


SIMMONS 
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est, most contented rumbling chuckle. 


Tale-Teller Herbert von Hindenburg, 
added: “My uncle was not boasting. I 
think it is true that no one has seen him 
nervous or heard him whistle, either as 
Feldmarschaill or Reichspraesident.” 


A less pleasant echo of Wartime days 
came bellowing last week, from that bril- 
liant yet brittle strategist General Erich 
von Ludendorff, once famed as_ the 
“Brains of Hindenburg.” Today Luden- 
dorff appears to be the victim of delusions 
of persecution and a strange religious 
mania. The too-brilliant, too-brittle brain 
has seemingly snapped at last. 

On the President’s birthday General von 
Ludendorff sent him a telegram as follows, 
also releasing it to the press: 


“Three weeks ago I received a handwrit- 
ten death sentence by mail. I learned just 
today that this death sentence bears the 
secret sign of the Freemasons’ Lodge of 
the Rising Sun. This is an answer to my 
exposure of the Masons’ criminal acts in 
my book on the instigation of war and the 
murder of people. 

“Millions of Germans await from you, 
Herr Reichspraesident, immediate inter- 
vention to rid the nation of these low crim- 
inal pests. Seizure of the criminals can be 
accomplished by speedy action for there 
ought to be enough German-blooded Ger- 
mans in the Department of Justice to 
make that possible. 

“Please acknowledge receipt of this tele- 
gram personally.” 

Recent utterances of General von 
Ludendorff indicate that he classes as 
“pests” not only Freemasons but Jews, 
Catholics, Protestants and “all enemies of 
the German people and their religion.” 

The “German people” seem to include 
only those who are ready to enter with von 
Ludendorff into the “German religion” 
which he described as one founded upon 
the worship of Wotan and other ancient 
“strong” Teuton gods. 

Though General von Ludendorff may be 
merely passing through a phase of mental 
aberration, he has been at least temporarily 
cold-shouldered by all of the political as- 
sociates who, less than a year ago, acknowl- 
edged his leadership as head of an extreme 
Monarchist faction in the Reichstag. 


The General has consistently criticized 
Feldmarschall von Hindenburg for that 
“disloyalty to our Kaiser” which he showed 
‘by allowing himself to be elected Presi- 
dent. For at least three years the two old 
warriors have not met or spoken. There- 
fore it was all the more remarkable that 
Erich von Ludendorff appealed to Paul 
von Hindenburg to save him from the 


Signor Benito Mussolini became much 
perturbed lest Freemasons assassinate him, 
some years ago, and accordingly proceeded 
almost to stamp out the cult of Free- 


masonry in Italy. 


BELGIUM 


Scuttling Peasants 


The North Sea tossed and heaved. The 
tides rose ominously. Waves slapped and 
pounded the stone dykes at Zeebrugge 
and Nieuport. An Eastern wind blew 
foam from the sea onto the land. 

Belgian peasants fearing what was go- 
ing to happen, scuttled inland. Finally 
the Zeebrugge dykes yielded to the sea’s 
inexorable blows. Ninety feet of stone 
wall crumbled and the sea shot inland. 
Similarly fell part of the dykes at Nieu- 
port. The water covered fifty square 
miles of farming land. Hundreds of cat- 
tle were drowned. 

Last week Belgian soldiers finally suc- 
ceeded in stopping the gaps in the dykes. 
An estimated loss of 1,000,000,000 francs 
worth of livestock and crops was re- 
ported. 


SWITZERLAND 
Smart Geologists 


In Switzerland, last week, there was a 
sudden muffled roar in the Arbedo Valley. 
The tip of Monte Arbino, 9,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, was seen to quiver. 
One rock, then another, bounced and 
skidded down the mountain’s side. Finally 
the whole peak slid clumsily into the sur- 
rounding valley. A huge cloud of dust 
spouted upward, for several days hung 
heavily over the scene of the avalanche. 

No lives were lost because smart Swiss 
geologists had predicted the landslide, and 
warned all inhabitants to leave the vicinity. 


BULGARIA 


Out of ’Teens 


Sofia, small, picturesque capital of Bul- 
garia, sprang suddenly into color last 
week. Bulgaria’s white-green-red flag 
fluttered from a thousand windows. In 
balconies were flowers. From _ public 
buildings streamed bunting. In _ the 
churches were services; in the streets, a 
parade. All the shops were closed. 

The reason for color and festivity was 
twofold. First, Little Tsar Boris was cele- 
brating his tenth year as ruler of Bul- 
garia. Second, Bulgaria itself had just 
slipped out of its ‘teens as a monarchy, 
was observing its twentieth kingly year. 

a 


Teacher in Uniform 


Should Bulgarian school teachers don 
uniforms varying in color according to the 
teacher’s rank? Should, for instance, a 
headmistress wear royal purple, a primary 
school teacher baby pink, a teacher of sci- 
ence electric blue? Should the uniforms 
extend below the knee? 

Such were the questions which sophis- 
ticated Europeans discussed last week. 
For from Vienna came a report that the 
Bulgarian Government had decided that 
teachers should no longer dress at will, 
but should, instead, wear uniforms. But, 
also, European sophisticates, knowing 
how many unfounded rumors start in 
Vienna, gave only moderate credence to 


the story. 


POLAND 


“About Napoleon!” 


Should U. S. Secretary of War Dwight 
Filley Davis return to Washington from 
a six-weeks vacation he would not expect 
to be met at the station by the President 
and Mrs. Coolidge, the Cabinet, the entire 
Diplomatic Corps and the too highest 
ranking Army officers. 


In Poland it is otherwise. 


When Polish War Minister Josef Pil- 
sudski returned to Warsaw, last week, he 
and his police dog looked down from their 
railway compartment upon President 
Ignatz Moscicki, Prime Minister Kazimir 
Bartel & Cabinet, the Diplomatic Corps, 
and a round roo bespangled generals and 
lesser military men. 

No other War Minister of Poland has 
ever been so greeted. It merely happens 
that Marshal Pilsudski is the real ruler 
and Dictator of Poland, though he prefers 
to call himself merely ‘““War Minister” and 
to make both President and Prime Minis- 
ter his puppets. 

Grinning amiably, and handsomely sun- 
burned, the Marshal roared to corre- 
spondents: “I’ve been lying on a balcony in 
Rumania, reading books about Napoleon!” 


JUGOSLAVIA 
Royal Jaw 


“The tooth decayed into the jawbone 
and set up inflammation of the middle ear. 
. .. The King suffered intense pain with 
heroic stoicism. . . .” 


So said last week one of the six doctors 
recently called in consultation upon the 
decayed tooth of King Alexander of Jugo- 
slavia (T1imME, Sept. 3). 

The royal jaw is now convalescent, hav- 
ing been operated upon by Dr. George E. 
Reeves, sole U. S. dentist in Jugoslavia. 

Last week His Majesty was reported to 
be rapidly resuming normal mastication; 
but his garrulous dental consultant (not 
Dr. Reeves) said: “Not even King Alex- 
ander’s most devoted and sympathetic sub- 
jects can realize the full extent of the suf- 
fering he has had to undergo.” 

Delegates representing His Majesty’s 
least devoted and most unsympathetic sub- 
jects, in Dalmatia and Croatia, met at 
Zagreb, last week, declared themselves to be 
an independent Parliament, and announced 
that Croatia-Dalmatia will hereafter con- 
duct its internal affairs without regard to 
the Royal Government at Belgrade, while 
allowing the Crown to represent Croatia- 
Dalmatia in foreign affairs. 

Briefly, the Delegates postulated for 
Croatia-Dalmatia what amounts to “do- 
minion status.” 

Of course the Royal Government will 
continue to deny Croatia-Dalmatia any 
such status de jure, but every year these 
two irrepressibly self-reliant provinces ap- 
proach nearer to a de facto “dominion 
status.”” At present Croats and Dalmatians 
haughtily refuse to elect representatives of 
themselves in the Royal Parliament at 


Belgrade. 
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THE EXPORT ORGANIZATIONS 
of GENERAL MOTORS 


N addition to its Annual Report and Quarterly 
Statement of Earnings, General Motors issues 


special booklets from time to time for the information [| The Export 

of its stockholders, employees, dealers, and the public —— 
‘ a. 

generally. Many of the principles and policies outlined || GENERALMoroRS 


in these booklets apply to every other business as much 
as they do to that of General Motors. 


The motor car industry is assured of a satisfactory 
future volume from the following sources: (1) replace- 
ment of existing cars as they wear out or become 
obsolete; (2) an increase in the number of car owners 
through more intensive development of the present 
market as well as through future normal growth in 
population and wealth; (3) an increase in the number 
of persons who own more than one car; (4) ‘he con- 
stantly expanding demand tn foreign markets which already 
zs an important factor, and will become more important 


year by year. 





General Motors has assembly plants and warehouses 


in twenty-three cities overseas, and in 1927 sold COPY of this booklet, 
193,830 cars through 6,000 distributors: and dealers entitled THe Export 
in more th hundred c ies. G 1M _ + OrGanizaTions OF GENERAL 
in more than one hundred countries. Genera otors gg ig aaa 
not merely is selling its cars in these markets, but Ninbes tecdivcnesiediien ail 


be mailed if arequestis directed 
to Department L-7, General 
: Motors Corporation, Broadway 
nations. at 57th Street, New York Citv. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


4 car for every purse and purpose” 
CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE +» OAKLAND 
BUICK * LaSALLE + CADILLAC ¢ All with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS * YELLOW CABS and COACHES 


is using every opportunity to make itself a friendly 
and effective part in the economic life of these many 


FRIGIDAIRE —The Automatic Refrigerator DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 
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OVEMBER 


days 


will give 
this priceless 


Gift 





N just a few short weeks 
—if you start today—you 
can win back your eager 
zest for action. For at The 
Glen Springs, famous be- 
cause there only this side 
of the Atlantic are natural 
Nauheim baths and natural 
radio-active mineral waters, 
you find the tempting food, 
the tonic rest, and the ex- 
pert medical attention that 
canrebuild the human body. 
And there you find also 
a social life distinctive yet 
unassuming, a country 
second to none in beauty, 
a climate invigorating but 


not extreme. 


Ask your physician about The 
Glen Springs. The baths and 
other treatments are especially 
suitable for heart, circulatory, 
kidney, nutritional and nervous 
disorders, rheumatism, gout and 
obesity. Booklets by addressing 
Wm. M. Leffingwell, President, 


Watkins Glen, New York. 


GLen SPRINGS 





THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 











SPAIN 
“Lack of Ambient” 


Hot news tips reached Manhattan, last 
week, that slender, weak-chinned King 
Alfonso XIII had asserted himself, at last, 
over Spain’s paunchy and ruthless Dic- 
tator, General Don Miguel Primo de 
Rivera. The Associated Press thought that 
soon Don Miguel “may be replaced”; and 
other news services carried similar stories. 

Of course the weak-chinned Monarch 


| had done no such thing; and within a few 
| hours the Associated Press put on the wire 


a despatch headed Spanish Rumors Mod- 
erate. But the brief interval of drama en- 
abled a supreme and significant anti-climax 
to be supplied by the Spanish Consul Gen- 
eral in New York, placid Don Rafael 
Casares y Gil. 

It was the worthy Don Rafael who 
beamingly despatched to newspapers what 
he said was a true and authoritative trans- 
lation of a cable just received from Dic- 
tator Primo de Rivera himself. Text: 

“Certain unscrupulous telegraphic agen- 
cies continue to resort to rumors of politi- 
cal difficulties in Spain, forgetting in the 
first place that, properly said, there is not 
any politics at present. The last rumor is 
the most picturesque, assuming that His 
Majesty, while at San Sebastian, had re- 
fused his signature to the Premier on sev- 
eral decrees of destitution of authorities 
that the Premier proposed to relieve of 
their positions for having been unfaithful 
to the régime. The national opinion knows 
the value of such tricks, but the good faith 
of the foreign opinions might be surprised 
by such misleading news and therefore it 
is convenient to make it known to the 
public that nothing has happened in Spain, 
and that nothing will happen, as there is 
lack of ambient for the most insignificant 
disturbance, and that those who might in- 
tend to promote it are closely watched; 
and that, on the contrary, His Majesty 
the King has shown every day the greater 
proof of affection and confidence that he 
has in the present Government.” 

Masters of prose and politics despaired 
of bettering Don Rafael’s expert sentence: 
“Nothing has happened in Spain, and . . . 
nothing will happen, as there is lack of am- 
Snes 


ANDORRA 
Viva La Roulette! 

Came disquieting news last week from 
the quaint and anomalous neutral princi- 
pality, republic and bishopate of Andorra. 

The prince of Andorra is the President 
of France, who claims that title as the 
successor of its original holder, French 
King Henry IV. The Republican govern- 
ment is administered by a locally elected 
“Council of 24.” The Spanish Bishop of 
the See of Durgel is by medieval right a 
“Suzerain of Andorra.” 

The disquieting news of last week was 
that a French company with $4,500,000 
capitalization has acquired the right to 
make Andorra a second ‘Monte Carlo” 
and proposes to have a roulette casino and 
hotel de luxe completed by 1930. 

Hitherto Andorra has been almost in- 
accessible, tucked away remotely in the 
Pyrenees. But the syndicate will build 
motor roads, a railroad, and import the 
fripperies of Nice, Biarritz and the Lido. 


“UR; ° ” 

King of Kings 

Her Sublime and Imperial Majesty the 
Empress Zaudita, daughter of the late 
Emperor Menelik II. conferred last week 
upon her cousin Ras Tafari, the trusted 
Regent of her Empire, a potent title; 
“King of Kings of Ethiopia, Conquering 
Lion of Judah and the Elect of God.” 

Soon Conquering Lion Tafari, who 
claims to be a descendant of Biblical King 
Solomon, was crowned, and a seven-day 
feast began. It was made all the merrier 
by the arrival of a cablegram from Lon- 
don: 

“On the occasion of your Imperial High- 
ness’s coronation, I have great pleasure in 
offering you most cordial congratulations 
on the signal honor which her Majesty the 
Empress has been pleased to bestow upon 
you.” “George R. I.” 

Proclamation of these stirring events 
was made by criers in all the 70-odd lan- 
guages of Abyssinia. 


JAPAN 
Nippon’s Shakespeare 


Fierce spading and shoveling by Japa- 
nese students began in the courtyard of 
Waseda University last week—all because 
beloved Professor Yuzo Tsubouchi has fin- 
ished, after 43 years labor, a translation 
of the complete works of William Shakes- 
peare into Japanese. 

The fiercely spading students were as- 
sisting with the excavating of foundations 
upon which it is proposed to erect the 
Tsubouchi-Shakespeare Memorial Library. 

Sly Professor Yuzo Tsubouchi writes 
popular dramas under the nom de plume 
Shoyo Tsubouchi, an alias which remained 
impenetrable for many years. 





© Keystone 


BELOVED TSUBOUCHI 


. was beamingly confidential. 


To correspondents Professor Tsubouchi 
beamingly confided, last week, that the 
Library which will honor himself and 
Shakespeare will be the only one in Japan 
devoted exclusively to books of the drama, 
and will contain a stage upon which stu- 
dents will enact from time to time the 
whole cycle of Shakespeare-Tsubouchi 
plays. 
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On Navy Department searching expeditions overthe frozen reaches ofthe North Atlantic, the 4 
~ U.S. S. Los Angeles used Eveready Prestone in her radiators for protection against freezing NV 


Whenever low temperatures bring 


freezing hazards, 


the motors of the 


“Los Angeles” 


are protected with 


Eveready Prestone 


WHEN the Navy Department's giant 
dirigible ‘Los Angeles” takes the air 
in cold weather, its huge, costly motors 
are protected with the surest safeguard 
against freezing—Eveready Prestone. 
Low temperature hazards in flying per- 
mit no compromise in motor protec- 
tion. That Eveready Prestone should 
be chosen for the “Los Angeles” is 
evidence of the unfailing protection it 
provides and the permanent assurance 
of safety with which you can use it in 
the radiator of your car. 


Eveready Prestone is entirely differ- 
ent from other anti-freeze solutions or 
mixtures. It never boils away. You 
need never worry about evaporation 








steps, 
4 SCT 





or deterioration, for one supply lasts 
all season. It is unaffected by extreme 
changes in temperature. It is perfectly 
harmless and permanently safe, no mat- 
ter how early you put it in the radiator 
or how long winter lasts. 


Eveready Prestone met with enor- 
mous success among the hundreds of 
thousands of car owners who used it last 
year. Sold as a puré, undiluted product, 
Eveready Prestone is an economical in- 
vestment in winter insurance for every 
motorist. One supply is all he needs. 
One or two gallons, depending on the 


Every Eveready 
Prestone can is 
sealed with a spe- 


cial safety cap 

that protects the 

purchaser against i 

the possibility of . STONE 
substitution or s 
adulteration, Look ws Freeze 

forthis cap. It ts Anu” 

your assurance of 
original quality. 


The perfect 


(Left) Putting 
Eveready Prestone 
in the coolng sys- 
tem of one of the 
motors of the U. 
S.S. Los Angeles. 


Eveready Prestone 
does not contain 
any alcohol or 
glycerine. 













points of 
€ ° ° 
superiority 


Gives complete protection 


Does not boil away 


Ww NS 


Positively will not damage cool- 
ing system 


Will not heat up a motor 
Will not affect paint or varnish 


Non-inflammable 
Odorless 


Does not become viscous at low 
temperatures; will not decompose 
at high temperatures 


ono Ne 


Never deteriorates — economical 
to use 


=) 


radiator capacity, will protect a car as 
long as cold weather lasts. For complete 
protection, less Eveready Prestone is 
required than ordinary anti - freeze 
preparations. Trust your car’s safety 
to this perfect anti-freeze. 


Get your winter’s supply today at 
the nearest garage, automotive supply 
dealer or hardware store. 


Manufactured for 
NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
New York a. 
Atlanta 


San Francisco 





Chicago Kansas City 


By Carpe AND Carson Cuemicats CoRPORATION 
Units of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


EVEREADY 
PRESTONE 


(TRADEMARK) 
For the Preparation of 


The Perfect Anti-Freeze 
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One, Sir? 
"DRIVE STRAIGHT fr 
PIKES PEAK’ 


VERY landmark about The 
Broadmoor golf course is 
a scenic wonder that has 
been painted and photo- 
graphed -and poetized for 


years. 
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But that doesn’t spoil the 
golf any! The Ross-built 
Broadmoor course, per- 
fected by ten years of con- 
stant care, is as fast and | 
velvety and sporty as you | 
could wish, while the cli- 
mate, the scenery and the | 
luxury of one of America’s 
| truly fine hotels simply pile | 


perfection on perfection. 


The course is enjoyably 
playable 300 days a year. 
The hotel and fully equip- 
_ ped golf club are always | 
| open—and await you. 


| ‘BROADMOOR 


COLORADO SPRINGS 

HOME OF THE FAMOUS MANITOU 
SPARKLING WATERS 
' 


Let us tell you what the world’s 
masters of the game say about 
Broadmoor Golf! 
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SCIENCE 








Pre-Cambrian Microbes 


At the University of California, Profes- 
sor Charles Bernard Lipman, plant physiol- 
ogist, took a chunk of pre-Cambrian rock. 
The piece came from Canada. Geologists 
considered it 100 to 200 million years old. 
Professor Lipman split the chunk and from 
the fractured surfaces scraped what he 
hoped were primeval microbes. 

Hastily he planted the scrapings in test 
tubes with germ culture mediums. He 
sealed the tubes so that no modern air 
could affect the scrapings. If he did have 
pre-Cambrian life in his tubes modern air 
would spoil his research, for the earth’s 
present atmosphere is quite different from 
that of geological ages ago. 

After a time Professor Lipman noted a 
new murkiness in his sealed tubes. Some- 
thing surely was growing therein. He 
waited a while longer. Then he examined 
the growths under the microscope. 

Last week, elated, he announced that he 
saw microbes hitherto unknown to science. 
They were shaped like rods and linked in 
chains. They produced spores, such as 
many known microbes and toadstools and 
mushrooms develop. 

Professor Lipman believes that the an- 
cient germ spores have been sealed up in 
minute cases, similar to the cocoons in 
which larvae rest. It is well known that 
microbes can live through great heat or 
cold, and remain quiescent for long periods. 
But the age of Professor Lipman’s rods 


| astounded even him. He duplicated the 


experiment with organisms from Pliocene 
rocks, one to two million years old. 


Charles Bernard Lipman’s family was 
one of the relatively few Russian Jewish 
families permitted to live in Russia proper. 
(Most U. S. Jews who call themselves 
“Russian” were born in Polish or Lithu- 
arian districts.) 

The Lipmans migrated about Russia. 
The father carried the Russian forenames 
Michael Gregory. The mother was Ida 
Birkhahn. Charles Bernard was born at 
Moscow (1883). His older brother Jacob 
Goodale was born at_ Friedrichstadt 
(1874). . 

Jacob Goodale Lipman studica at the 
Baron de Hirsch Agricultural School in 
New Jersey. That was 34 years ago. At 
Rutgers College he got his bachelor of 
science degree. Later he was to get doc- 
torates, in science and philosophy. He be- 
came a soil chemist and bacteriologist. He 
has taught at Rutgers since 1902. He is 
now both director of the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experimental Station and also 
Rutgers’ dean of agriculture. 

Charles Bernard Lipman is also a dean, 
of California’s graduate division since 
1923. He studied at Rutgers when his 
older brother was first an instructor there. 

—— + — 
Magnified Pond Scum 


Under the microscope a drop of pond 
scum can give hours of delightful study. 
What feels between the fingers like slime 
is, microscopically, an open lake crowded 
with queer vegetable and animal life. 

The Dutchman, Anthony Van Leeuwen- 


hoek (1632-1723), who invented the mi- 
croscope, spent the last 50 years of his 
life studying and describing biological 
scum. Others have extended his work, until 
now scientists have a very wide knowledge 
of what lives on earth. 

Those not scientists, however, have only 
a skimpy idea. So, since natural history 
museums should educate as well as collect, 
the American Museum of Natural History 
in Manhattan had Curator Roy Waldo 
Miner reproduce in wax and glass a cubic 
half inch of pond life. The exhibit was 
opened to the public last week. 

All things in the water are magnified 
too times, or cubically a million times. 
What is silky green scum in ponds of spiro- 
gyra, is reproduced as great, slender stems 
with tubular strands. Water thyme has 
slender pointed leaves and graceful trans- 
lucent green stems. Bladderwort carries 
little traps at the ends of stems. Really 
they are the size of pin heads. Enlarged 
they are three to four inches in diameter. 
When an animalcule touches the bladder 
(utricle) a flap snaps upwards; the beastie 
slips into the pouch; the trap springs shut. 

Of pond animal life reproduced at the 
Museum there are water fleas, protozoa 
(single-celled animals), insect larvae, and 
rotifers. The rotifers, most interesting, 
give their name to the entire exhibit. The 
commonest kinds are shaped like tops. The 
rotifer head is round and surrounded at the 
flat shoulder with fine cilia which vibrate 
(in life) so rapidly one after another 
around the circle of shoulder that the 
whole body seems to rotate. They are 
voracious and pugnacious, crouching on a 
microscopic plant and then swiftly spring- 
ing at a stray water flea, a protozoa, a bit 
of leaf. 


Tail, Tale 

Sir Hubert Wilkins, North Polar flyer 
now en route to fly over South Polar 
regions, last week had a book, Undiscov- 
ered Australia, published in London. In it 
he describes a curious physiological feature 
of the unclothed Australian aborigines: 
“They exhibited two or three joints of the 
lower vertebrae in the form of a tail. The 
tail was not so noticeable on these people 
as on some of the African tribes, but it 
was quite conspicuous enough to show in 
photographs.” The aborigines, the nearest 
approach to primitive man now on earth, 
admitted cannibalism. They explained 
their dietetic rules: “Only young men may 
eat babies. The flesh of young girls is re- 
tained for the exclusive use of the old men 
of the tribe. Women may not eat young 
boys. Anybody may eat grown-up men 
and women.” Missionaries have taught 
them rudiments of Christianity. When 
they murdered and ate a wife-stealer, they 
reasoned: “Now that he is dead and his 
spirit has gone to Jesus, it is not likely that 
it will return to harm us. So why should 
we waste such fine, fat meat?” 

Sir Arthur Keith, last year’s president 
of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, commented on the Wil- 
kins report: “There are no tailed races. 
We know the world pretty well now and 
are sure of that. Cases do occur, of course, 
in families, and is sometimes common as, 
for instance, in the Philippines. . . . Man 
shares his tail-less condition with the an- 
thropoid apes. They are normally as 
devoid of tails as men.” 


— + —_ 
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POWER 
WITHOUT 


CONTROL 





IS WORSE 
THAN 


WASTED 





Industry -/ake heed 


Engine roaring — planes shrieking in the wind —a 
splendid machine, seemingly flawless, rushes madly 
earthward to destruction . . . What’s wrong?... 
Nothing much —but something vitally important! 
Just a tiny wire snapped—a control wire. 

Industry take heed! Electric motors are power— 
brute power that is ever eager to escape man’s 
harness. Like the control wire of the aeroplane 
rudder, the little metal box known as the Motor 
Control which stands guard over each electric 
motor in Industry may seem of trifling importance. 
But on the dependability of that control—on its 
correct design and accurate performance—depends 
the life of both motor and machine. 

Progressive manufacturers have been quick to 
realize the part good Motor Control plays in efficient, 
consistent production. Many plants now specify 
Cutler-Hammer Motor Control for all their electric 
motor drives—and most builders of quality ma- 
chinery, too, are featuring C-H Control on the 
motorized machines they sell. 


‘The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1213 St. Paul Avenue Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


/yroprhitteen Times The 
{ unpower of Industry 
\Ftididen Away In Electric Motors 


Electric motors in America’s indus- 
tries today provide working capacity 
equal to 250 million workmen. That 
is more than 13 times the actual 
number of men employed. How 
effectively this army of “unseen” 
workers is used to bring down costs 
is determined by the care with 
which Motor Control is selected. 


| CUTLER HAMMER 


The Control Equipment Good Electric Motors Deserve 











ACh arming O17, 
of Homes 





TENNESSEE RIVER NEAR 
CHATTANOOGA WITH 
LOOKOUT MT.IN BACKGROUND 


By day, you work in “The Dynamo 
of Dixie.” 

By night, you rest in your home on 
Lookout, Missionary Ridge or Signal 
Mountain—world-famous for its 
fascinating scenery and healthful at- 
mosphere—or enjoy the thousand- 
and-one attractions of a city of 
150,000 community population. 


Because of magnificent climate and 
home conditions in Chattanooga, 
high-calibred representatives are 
glad to live and do their best work 
for you here. Year-round golf on 
four 18-hole courses. Almost every 
known sport and recreation. 


Over one-third of U. S. population 
within 24 hours by rail. ... nine 
railroads make low freight and pass- 
enger rates... 60.4° average annual 
temperature. 


But let us tell you all about this 
logical distribution center and prove 
by an actual, confidential survey how 
you can win the South to your 
product from “‘The Dynamo of 
Dixie.” Make us demonstrate how 
distributive factors in Chattanooga 
cause bulging Southern volume and 
profits. Write today for information! 


Send for handsome illustrated 


booklet, “Scenic, Historic and 
Industrial Chattanooga” Free 


ittano 


DYNAMO 07 DIX 


E. B. SHADDEN, “Director 


Chattanooga Community Association 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 







TIME 
AERONAUTICS 


Blue Gas & Hydrogen 


Near Yarmouth last week Englishmen 
early one evening heard a disagreeably 
familiar purring sound. Then they saw 
the first Zeppelin to appear over England 
since the War. 

In Bremen night-revelling Germans 
heard the same sound, rushed into the 
streets and put up such a shout that high 
above them passengers aboard the ship, 
shivering between scant blankets in un- 
heated cabins, could hear. 

In Berlin early risers crowded to the 
rooftops to cheer this “symbol of German 
invincibility.” Work ceased for the morn- 
ing. On one rooftop the widow of a for- 
mer Zeppelin officer, who had kept watch 
since dawn, dropped dead as the glistening 
monster drifted overhead. 

At Friedrichshafen the same evening 
Dr. Hugo Eckener, pilot and designer of 
the Count Zeppelin, announced that the 
ship had passed successfully her final 35- 
hour test. 

Blau Gas. Used in the trial flight of 
the ship is a gas fuel weighing no more 
than air itself. It can be contained in bags 
and permits the ship to carry a paying 
load in place of the many tons of gasoline 
which used to be an essential weight. Fur- 
thermore, as its specific gravity is nearly 
the same as air, its consumption does not 
necessitate a constant shifting of ballasi 
as in the case when tanks of liquid fuel 
are being emptied. 

It has nothing to do with lifting the ship, 
that being the work of the hydrogen gas, 
and is not, as is commonly supposed, a 
new and mysterious discovery. The same 
gas, known as Pintsch gas, has been used in 
a less pure form to light railroad cars and 
farmers’ stoves in this country for a dec- 
ade. Herman Blau of Augsburg, Ger- 
many, simply refined upon the initial work 
of his friend Julius Pintsch and gave his 
name to the product. 

During a trial flight of the Count Zep- 
pelin the Blau gas was alternated repeat- 
edly with the ordinary mixture of benzol 
and gasoline without causing the slightest 
trouble to the new type Maybach motors, 
the first time in the history of aerial navi- 
gation that a gas had been used as fuel. 
“Our passengers,” said Dr. Eckener, “did 
not even know that we had been running 
on gas until I told them.” 

Waiting. While the about-to-be pas- 
sengers waited, keyed up and impatient, 
Dr. Eckener poured over maps of high 
and low pressure areas and the crew made 
a few salutary adjustments in their sleep- 
ing quarters. 

“The Graf Zeppelin is not a fair weather 
ship,” Dr. Eckener explained. ‘She dem- 
onstrated that . . . but I am not going to 
pick out the worst day to start for 
America. ... Moreover the weather 
will determine whether we travel 4,000 
miles or 6,000 miles... . Naturally I 
would like best to choose the northern 
route which is the shortest. . . . From the 
moment we reach the European coast we 
will need from 45 to 80 hours for the 
actual crossing. ... After the fortieth 
hour don’t worry if you do not hear from 
us for a long time. . . .” 
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Conspicuous among the passengers 
booked for the Atlantic trip were C. E. 
Rosendahl, commander of the Los 
Angeles; Count Brandenstein Zeppelin, 
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Lapy DrumMMoND Hay 
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“Tt is a strange sensation. .. . 


son-in-law of the late great Count; Herr 
Brandenburg, chief of the German Air 
Ministry; Lady Drummond Hay,* Hearst 
correspondent, who will be the first woman 
ever to have made such a crossing. Dur- 
ing the trial flight she wrote: “It is a 
strange sensation, sleeping in cabins at- 
tached to gas bags swinging 7,000 feet in 
the air between the full moon and the 
glassy North Sea. ... We have a mil- 
lion cubic feet of gas but no heat... . 
Merciless cold driving through the can- 
vas walls of this flying tent... . I have 
visualized myself gracefully draped over a 
saloon window ledge romantically viewing 
the moonlit sky. The men .. . have re- 
minded each other not to forget evening 
jackets and boiled shirts in their baggage. 
We have drawn ourselves lovely pictures 
of dining elegantly in mid-air with Com- 
modore Eckener at the head of a flower- 
decked table . .. but .. . leather coats, 
woollies and furs will be our evening dress. 
Hot soup and steaming stew more wel- 
come than cold caviar and chicken salad. 

After several postponements the Graf 
Zeppelin stood ready, its 18 hydrogen bags 
prepared to lift 121 tons into the air for 
its motors to drive over the Atlantic at 
from 70 to 84 miles per hour. 

Meanwhile officials at Lakehurst made 
ready to receive their guest; New Eng- 
landers remembered how they had slept 
too late the last time three years ago when 
the German-built Los Angeles arrived, re- 
solved upon a wary eye this time; wealthy 
Manhattanites talked about booking pas- 
sage for the return trip. 


*Lady Grace Hay-Drummond-Hay, formerly 
Grace Marquerite Lethbridge, is the young 
widow of the late Sir Robert Hay-Drummond- 
Hay, C. M. G., His Majesty’s Consul General 
in Syria, whose second wife she became in 1920 
when he was 74 years of age. With Karl H. 
Von Wiegand, Lady Drummond-Hay will keep 
Hearst papers in constant touch by radio with 
the progress of the trip. 
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CAMPAIGN CARTOONS 














HOOVER v. SMITH 


Potent Pictures 


Sticks and stones can break no political 
bones. Words are what help or hurt. And 
more potent than words are pictures. 

There are two kinds of political pictures. 
Photographs are used to popularize. The 
camera shows the candidates at their best. 
The negatives are usually touched up to 
show better than best. 

Cartoons usually go to the other extreme. 
Their use is chiefly destructive, to ridicule 
and depreciate the other side’s men and 
issues. The national campaign of 1928 
has been notably a campaign of cartoons 
for two reasons: The issues are sharp and 
bitter; and both sides have ruled out what 
Nominee Smith called “baloney” pictures 
—posed photographs of the Nominees dig- 
ging on farms, milking cows, kissing babies. 

Outstanding in the cartoon history of the 
1928 campaign have been: For the Repub- 
licans, Cartoonist Thomas Edwards Pow- 
ers of the Hearst newspapers; for the 
Democrats, Cartoonist Rollin Kirby of the 
New York World. John Tinney McCutch- 
eon’s work on the Chicago Tribune (Re- 
publican) has been, except for his 


= AND JUST 
THINK 0’ DE 
BILL BOARD 
CONCESSIONS 
ON ALL DIS 
LAND!“ 


“OUR SUGGESTION 
FOR FARM RELIEF 
15 To CONVOIT ALL 
DE FARMS INTO GOLF 
\V/\ coises SO DE FARMERS 
71\Vf) Caw GET YOBS CADDYIN 
ON SUNDAYS ” 
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“Tammany Farmers” series,* quiet and 
conventional. The Tribune has to be wet 
in Chicago and no organ in the city that 
gave William Hale (“Big Bill”) Thomp- 
son to the G. O. P. can afford to go very 
strongly on the Tammany-corruption 
theme. The “Tammany Farmers” series 
has stressed urban ignorance and presump- 
tion rather than any sinister note. Quite 
as characteristic of the McCutcheon work 
as the “Farmers” are the straightforward 
G. O. P. sermons which the Tribune’s 
front page often preaches, such as a pic- 
ture of “Uncle Sam” painting a sign on the 
Capitol: “Wanted!—Man to head largest 
industrial, agricultural and commercial or- 
ganization in the world.” The title of this 
cartoon was: “Mr. Hoover Answers the 
Description.” 

Notable on the Democratic side there 
are, besides Rollin Kirby, Cartoonists Ed- 
mund Duffy of the Baltimore Sun and 
Nelson Harding of the Brooklyn Eagle. 
But the Duffy vein is too broad to rank 
high and the Harding execution has been 
better than the Harding ideas. 

Rollin Kirby, ace of Democratic car- 


*The cartoons in this issue of Time are repro- 
duced by special permission of the publications 
by which they are copyrighted. 
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THe TAMMANY FARMERS 
John Tinney McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune 
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toonists, is as fertile as he is facile. A 
slender little Scot, he sits under the gilded 
dome of the Pulitzer Building and does his 
job with dour thoroughness. He learned 
his line and perhaps some of his satirical 
sharpness under the late great Artist 
Whistler. His method is the oldtime one 
of standardizing the figures he seeks to 
flay. His corpulent, fat-jowled metaphor 
for the G. O. P. has became almost as well- 
known as was the late Thomas Nast’s 
money-bag effigy of Boss Tweed years 
ago.* In the gallery of Kirby stigmata, the 
figure of Theodore Roosevelt the Younger 
as a small, grimacing boy in a sport shirt, 
invented for the Smith-Roosevelt guber- 
natorial contest in 1926, has lately been 
joined by a small, wild-eyed girl in a 
smock, brandishing a torch labeled “‘Sec- 
tarianism” and herself labeled “Mrs. Wille- 
brandt.” 

Cartoonist Powers of the Hearst news- 
papers has had the assistance of his old- 
time friend and fellow Hearstling, Arthur 
Brisbane. These two used to be together on 
the World years ago. One of the most 
famed Powers subjects was “The Boy 
Editor,” executed from time to time when 
the young Brisbane was performing prodi- 
gies in Manhattan. 

When Publisher Hearst was a 
Democrat, Cartoonist Powers in- 
vented his famed figure, the “Inter- 
ests.” It was his pen also which 
identified the late Marcus Alonzo 
Hanna with the dollar-sign. This 
year the “Interests” have been 
cleverly brought back to suit the 
shift in Hearst politics (see p. 27) 
and, between them, the Messrs. 
Powers and Brisbane have personi- 
fied the present-day Democracy as 
a female donkey called “Diamond 
Lil.” They took the name from a 
play by much-arrested Actress Mae 
West—a play about a clever, jewel- 
laden harlot. They have pictured 
“Diamond Lil” ogling the farmer, 
sweltering in a Tammany furpiece, 
getting blown out of her car by the 
Maine election, juggling issues in 
vaudeville, playing the stockmarket, 
etc., etc. Democratic Chairman 
Raskob usually accompanies her. 

None knows beiter than Publisher 
Hearst the power of the pictured 
word. He also employs Cartoonist 
James (“Jimmie”) Swinnerton, who 
pictures Tammany as a little tiger- 
yegg with a slouch cap; Cartoonist 
Frederick Burr Opper, of “Happy 
Hooligan” fame, who pictures Tam- 
many as an old-man-of-the-sea on 
the donkey’s back; Cartoonist Wind- 
sor McCay, nightmare man, creator 
of “Little Nemo,” who illustrates the 
Hearst Sunday supplements with 
shuddersome, anti-Tammany com- 
positions. 

Cartoonist Jay Norwood (“Ding’’) 

*The Kirby cartoon of the G. O. P. 
saying “Tammany!” in the midst of its 
rogues’ gallery has been broadcast as 
Democratic propaganda. Last week 
“Frank J. McKenna of Excelsior, Minn., 
and friends” paid $137.20 to insert it 
as an advertisement in the pro-Hoover 
Minneapolis Tribune. 
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SHaAke Her Orr, Mr. Hoover 
Rollin Kirby in the New York World 


“FANCY THE LINCOLNS IN THE WHITE House” 
Rollin Kirby in the New York World 
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Darling, ftom whose drawing-board in Des 


Moines, Iowa, comes much that is mem- 
orable in pictorial politics, considers that 
the cartoonist’s status is that of a court 
jester. If “Ding” ever crusades, it is al- 
ways in the lighter vein. He serves a na- 
tionwide syndicate which contains a wide 
variety of political sympathies. He tries 
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THE “WorLp’s” Kirpy 





. . . learned Whistler’s line. 


to be non-partisan but is clearly classifiable 
as Dry and anti-Tammany. 


@ Less rigidly partisan than the Hearst 
web of 26 newspapers is the Scripps-How- 
ard chain of newspapers, also 26 strong. 
The Scripps-Howard chain supported La 
Follette in 1924 and decided to support 
Hoover without “knocking” Smith this 
year. Scripps-Howard is wet. These facts 
explained the appearance, in close succes- 
sion lately, of the two pictures by Scripps- 
Howard Cartoonist Harry F. Talburt re- 
produced on pages 30 and 32. 

@ Nelson Harding, whose “Intolerance” 
figure is reproduced, won the Pulitzer 
Prize of 1927 for his picture of Colonel 
Lindbergh flying to Mexico with his plane 
casting a cruciform shadow labeled “‘Peace 
on Earth, Goodwill to Men.” At the end 
of August he drew a telling picture called 
“The Big Bout to Date’—an enormous 
prize-ring in which two tiny pugilists (the 
two Parties) threatened each other with 
furious futility from opposite corners. The 
crowd was yelling: “Fight! G’wan, fight!” 
@ The episode referred to by the Edmund 
Duffy caricature was when Nominee Curtis 

(Continued on p. 31) 

A composite view of the campaign, 
drawn for Time by Artist Harold Strong 
Barbour (see “The Voter’s Dream,” next 
page), represents 26 faces, 5 issues. The 
issues, indicated because they have caused 
most of the excitement, are Religion, 
Tammany, Agriculture, Prohibition, Snob- 
bery. The picture contains the following 
faces: 


President Coolidge 
Vice President Dawes 
King George V 
Nominee Hoover 
Mrs. Hoover 
Nominee Smith 
Mrs. Smith 
Nominee Curtis 
Nominee Robinson 
Secretary Kellogg 
Secretary Mellon 
Senator Borah 
Senator Heflin 
Senator Moses 


Will 


Senator Reed 
[ Missouri | 
Senator Walsh [Mon- 
tana | 
Senator Watson 
Senator-suspect Vare 
Ass’t U. S. Att’y-Gen’l 
Willebrandt 
Mayor Thompson 
Mayor Walker 
Chairman Raskob 
Frank O. Lowden 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
John Roach Straton 


Rogers 
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DIAMOND Lit Rotts A MEAN EYE 
T. E. Powers (plus Arthur Brisbane) in the New York American 
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DIFFERENT TIMES, DIFFERENT MANNERS 
T. E. Powers (plus Arthur Brisbane) in the New York American 
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I SEE BY THE PAPERS 
T. E. Powers in the New York Journal 
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Give Tuts LitTLe Girt A GREAT Bic HaAnp! 
H. M. Talburt in the New York Telegram 
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Rollin Kirby in the New York World Nelson Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle 
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was heckled at Spencer, Iowa (Time, Oct. 
1). The quotation as given by Duffy is 
inaccurate. Nominee Curtis, vexed by 
questions about something he had already 
explained, cried: “I guess you are too 
dumb to understand.” 

@ Cartoonist Kirby’s “You Done Good, 
Kid” appeared after Nominee Smith had 
answered the attack on his legislative rec- 











HeEArst’s POWERS 
Brisbane helps him think. 


ord made by Editor William Allen White 
of the Emporia, Kan., Gazette. Editor 
White retracted the more disgraceful part 
of his charges. The G. O. P. at no time 
took official credit or responsibility for the 
White work. Many another cartoon was 
drawn about this episode. In his retrac- 
tion, issued just before sailing to Europe, 
Editor White said: “I’m throwing no mud 
at Governor Smith.” A picture at once 
suggested itself and was drawn—a little 
man on the stern of a steamer sloshing a 
mudball at a big man on a pier. 

@ A prolific subject for cartooning was 
the confused interparty “bolting” that 
began so soon as both Nominees were 
known. Nelson Harding drew a comic pic- 
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Is Tuts Carp Up-Stwe Down? 
(See answer next month) 


Oliver in Chile (a monthly survey of 
Chilean affairs, published in New York) 


ture called “Any. Man’s Land,” with voters 
running across, crawling across, tripping, 
tumbling, spinning in circles, bumping 
stomachs, going mad. 

@ Cartoonist Charles Henry Sykes has 
been Life’s political brush since 1922. 
Since 1911 he has drawn for the news- 
papers of Publisher Cyrus Hermann Kotz- 
schmar Curtis. 

@ Admired by many an editor, but inac- 
cessible because he draws only for the 
New York Times, is adroit Cartoonist 
Edwin Marcus. Only on Sundays does the 
fatherly Times condescend to publish 
“features.” Cartoonist Marcus regularly 


does portraits for the theatrical section 
and cartoons on leading topics in season. 


He is one of the few living cartoonists 
who was born and raised in Manhattan. 
His most famed compositions were made 
during the War—“The Road to Yester- 
day” (War dragging Europe back to Bar- 
barism) and “Damn the torpedoes—go 
ahead” (quoting Admiral Farragut at Mo- 
bile Bay). His “‘pals” are Cartoonist Cliff 
Sterrett (“Polly and her Pals”) and Editor 
Bertie Charles Forbes of Forbes’ Maga- 
zine, with whom he plays checkers. Car- 
toonist Marcus used to work for the old- 
time New York Herald, often illustrating 
the stories of a fast-and-furious red-headed 
court reporter named Herbert Bayard 
Swope—now fast-and-furious executive 
editor of the New York World. 











“Betcium Was NotHING LIke Tuts” 
C. H. Sykes in Life 





























THE TroyAN CAMEL 
Herbert Johnson in the Saturday Evening Post 
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SLIGHTLY SHOPWORN Isn’Tt It, AL? 
H. M. Talburt in the New York Telegram 
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SITTING PRETTY 
Burt R. Thomas in the Detroit News 
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“You're Too DAMN DumsB!” 
Edmund Duffy in the Baltimore Sun 





WHat A LitTLeE MAINE CIperR CAN Do 


Edwin Marcus in the New York Times 
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presents a super tire 
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T challenges the imagination! ‘ Tire dealers everywhere will rec- 
I It is unlike any other tire! It is Honor ing the ognize the supremacy of this Dun- 
a creation embodying the utmost Industry’s Founder lop creation. They will not be 
in style and sturdiness. surprised. They know. Dunlop 
has brought almost every great 


Dunlop’s new super tire with- advancement to the tire industry. 


stands 70-80-90 mile speed... 
answers the emergency demands 
of high-pressure four-wheel 
brakes... . insures trouble-free 


The advantage of the world’s 
greatest tire-building experience 
belongs to Dunlop. Out of this 
experience has come this super 
tire. It is named “The John Boyd 
Dunlop”—a tire so worthy that it 
bears this name for the purpose of 
honoring the man who founded 
the pneumatic tire industry 40 
years ago. 


mileage under the most extreme 
conditions. 


Even the grind, grind, grind of 24 
hour-a-day test driving (three 
shifts of drivers per car)—onheavy, 
high-powered cars for 600-700 
miles day after day, finds this Dun This name is the greatest mark of 
merit a tire could receive. But it 
justifies such distinction many 
times over. Its phenomenal ser- 
vice is so inbuilt... its qualities 
are so unbelievably outstanding, 
it deserves the highest honor that 
can be bestowed. 


To comprehend “The John Boyd 
Dunlop,” all former standards of 
tire performance must be set aside. 
On your car, this super tire will 
prove to you the importance of 
FIRST ¢o spin its own entire require- this, the newest of Dunlop smany 


ments of cord fabric. d oan’ contributions to tire progress. 
Know it also by its silvered bead 


DUNLOP 


FOUNDERS OF THE PNEUMATIC TIRE INDUSTRY 


lop super tire delivering uninter- 
rupted service! It is natural that 
this, the climax of all mankind’s 
tire-making endeavors, should be 
attained by Dunlop. For Dunlop 
history has sparkled with many 
epoch-making achievements such 
as these: 

FOUNDERS of the pneumatic tire 

industry. 
FIRST ¢0 develop the straight-side tire. 


FIRST toown itsown rubber plantations. 
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For the Picture Chances 
That Are Hard to Get 





F.: the really great picture opportunities of 
a lifetime ... pictures you may never have a chance 
to take again . .. there’s just one camera—the finest 
—the Graflex. Speed up to 1/1000 second. The 
camera universally depended upon by those to 
whom the loss of a single picture would be tragic. 


And now there’s a Graflex priced within reach of everybody— 
Graflex “Series B”—3 ("x 4%""—$80. Other models $85 to $375. 


Featured by A Good Dealer Everywhere 





ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORP. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


The Would-Be Gentleman js an ex- 
cessively poor translation of Moliére’s title 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme; the rest of 
the modernized adaptation with which Eva 
Le Gallienne’s Civic Repertory Theatre 
opened its season was not so strikingly bad 
but it somehow made the old farce act its 
age. Only the scene wherein M. Jourdain 
superintends ironic and Turkish nuptials 
is as funny as the arty members of the 
audience thought the rest to be. 


a 


L’Invitation au Voyage. Jean 
Jacques Bernard, who wrote the Civic 
Repertory’s second opening gf the week, 
believes in suggestion rather than expla- 
nation as the most potent method of 
emphasizing subtle meanings. The heroine 
of his play is a complexed lady who, 
fatigued by her husband, forms a fixation 
for a businessman whom she had disre- 
garded until he departed from France for 
the Argentine. During his absence, she 
worships him and lives at war with her 
neighbours; when he returns from South 
America, she is compelled, by comparing 
her mental image with reality, to curtail 
her adoration, and to live, more than ever, 
at war with life. 

The action, the excitements of this play 
are entirely cerebral though not for that 
reason ineffective. They lead to no action 
on the stage but to telling wrinkles in the 
cool and capable forehead of Eva Le 
Gallienne, as the lady who is complexedly 
distressed. 


——  —- 


When Crummles Played. This is the 


| first of six plays, each to run four weeks, 


which will be produced by the Garrick 
Players during the season. This particular 
piece, first presented at the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith, London, by Sir Nigel 
Playfair, concerns the presentation by Mr. 
Vincent Crummles’ Players, of a play 
which portrayed the temptations and dis- 
aster of a young apprentice in the City. 
A nice, tweedy audience enjoyed the ‘“‘sa- 
tirical picture of the players, adapted from 
[an episode in] Charles Dickens’s Nicholas 
Nickleby.” 
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Straight Thru the Dovr. An actor- 
playwright (Actor-Playwright William 
Hodge) was building a house in the sub- 
urbs. His foreman was murdered. The ac- 
tor-playwright had an admirer—feminine, 
of course—who was doing the interior 
decorating in the new house. The foreman 
had made nasty allusions to the actor- 
playwright’s conduct with the architect, 
and the foreman’s men had seen the in- 
terior decorator sinking a hot kiss in the 
actor-playwright’s lips. It all looked bad 
for the actor-playwright, but there was a 
happy ending: the real murderer was led 
away to the electric chair. William Hodge 
not only wrote the play but played the 
lead. A welcome relief from him was 
William Cullen, in the role of the obtuse 
hawkshaw. 
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The Command Performance cele- 
brates one of those witty romances which 
occur constantly even at this late era in 
Moldavia, a non-existent country. An 
actor rescues a lady, assailed by ruffians in 
the street. One of the ruffians is the deca- 
dent Prince of Moldavia; the actor is 
arrested and haled before the queen. 

The prime minister of Moldavia is ne- 
gotiating a treaty with the fat King of 
Wallachia; to contract the alliance is 
essential, but to do so it is also essential 
that the Prince of Moldavia marry the 
proud Princess of Wallachia. The true 
prince is unwilling to bother with prelimi- 
naries; hence the actor is offered his choice 
between a life-career in the salt mines and 
a chance to woo by proxy the foreign 
princess and bring her back for the real 
prince to wed. He chooses the latter 
and naturally falls in love with the lady 
he is supposed to deceive. It looks like 
tears for the finish until, on the day of the 
wedding, the real prince decides to abdi- 
cate and the actor, who looks just like him, 
goes to the altar with the lady and becomes 
a prince and her husband. 


All this has been done a thousand times 
before; generally, however, with boots, 
spurs, duels, serious passions. The Com- 
mand Performance is modern romance, 
feathery, sophisticated. The queen smokes 
cigarets; the King of Wallachia abuses his 
wife, as does Lord Trench in The High 
Road ; the actor, played well by Ian Keith, 
kisses the queen’s hand in farewell and 
then pats it with affection; the prince, 
played less well by Ian Keith, sets off for 
the U. S. to make his living, one suspects. 
in a night club. 


eae 


Pleasure Man was a ridiculous and 
stupid play relating apparently the trite 
story of a back-stage Don Juan; actually 
its purpose was to exploit, not study, 
homosexualism in its most blatant form. 
A party was given on the stage by one 
pervert for his fellows; here Mae West 
provided her actors with shrill obscenities 
to shriek. The audience, more prurient 
even than the playwright, found these in- 
terludes funny or exciting; they laughed 
with weird crescendoes. 

No sooner was the first performance over 
than authorities, who, from reading the 
late Jack Conway’s (see page 51) review 
in Variety, had gauged the substance of the 
play, appeared with their cohorts and 
dragged all the female impersonators and 
the few remaining members of the cast to 
a nearby jail. This, it was supposed, would 
end the silly business; but counsel for Mae 
West secured an injunction which allowed 
the performance to be given twice more 
before it was attacked again. The second 
arrests were more complete; even Author 
Mae West was indicted for disorderly con- 
duct and the play did not re-open. 


lace 


Billie. If there was any ambiguity of 
gender in the title of George Cohan’s most 
recent American musical play it was re- 
moved when pretty Polly Walker, in a 
fetching fluster, confessed: “That’s my 
name, Billie, and my daddy’s was the 
same, Billie.” Her confession was made 
on first meeting Jackson (in the previ- 
ously popular non-musical version known 














“To Manufacturers: 
San Francisco 


The central distributing point 
for Western America and the 
Pacific basin beckons 1 7 7 7 


AN FRANCISCO welcomes and en- 

courages manufacturers. The business 
and commercial capital of the West, this 
city offers markets of deep significance. 


Ten million consumers dwell between 
the Rocky Mountainsand the Pacific Ocean 
and look to San Francisco for countless 
commodities. Many of these commodities 
are now made here. Many more can be 
made here. 

An immediate market of 1,600,000 cus- 
tomers—the Coast’s largest concentration 
of people —is within an hour’s radius of 
San Francisco. Within 150 miles of San 
Francisco are half the people of California, 
with astonishing buying power. 

The vast Pacific basin, concededly the 
next great theatre of commercial expan- 
sion, is pre-eminently 
San Francisco’s trade 
domain. A vast part of 
the human race dwells 
on its shores. Millions 
of these people are 
rapidly developing 
modern wants. 


A book of carefully 
weighed FACTS 
will be sent to you 
upon request. Cali- 
fornians Inc. isa 
non-profit organi- 
zation of California 
citizens and insti-~ 
tutions interested 
in the sound devel- 
opment of the 
State. 


Because of its con- 
venient markets, cen- 


tral posi- 
tion, and 
manufact- 
uring ad- 
vantages, 
San Fran- 
cisco Bay 
district leads other Coast areas by more 
than $250,000,000 a year in manufactures, 
It is served by three transcontinental rail- 
toads, several air lines, and 118 steamship 
lines. This is America’s second-greatest 
port in water-borne tonnage. Here is a 
young American city with a New York-like 
future; a world city with a world view point. 





Industrial land is still cheap and abun- 
dant within the metropolitaln switching 
area. Taxes are low. Water and power are 
cheap. Raw materials are at hand. Labor 
is plentiful and in harmony with its job. 


Over all is a bracing year-round climate 
where sleet, snow, cold and fatiguing heat 
play no part. The mean winter tempera- 
ture is 51°; summer’s average is 57°. 

Visit San Francisco! A holiday in one of 
the world’s most interesting cities need be 
no less enjoyable if it discloses important 
personal business opportunity. 


nCALIFORNIA 









Why 
Manufactureva Chooue Name . 


SAN FRANCISCO 


“Where life is better” 


CALIFORNIANS INC., Dept 1510 703 Market St., San Francisco 
You may send your free book, “Why Manufacturers Choose 
San Francisco,” to— 


Pain cies ete 
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Through narrow éondls 


overhung with trees ... 


“By far the loveliest trip we ever took” 





In the summer of 1927 the ALCYONE 
carried its owners on a twenty-two day 


cruise to Chesapeake Bay 


HE Elco Thirty-Eight, owned by 
My. and Mrs. a a Merrick* 


chored when not in use at the private 
dock of their Babylon estate on the 
Great South Bay. It was bought by Mr. 


Merrick in 1927 and presented to 
Mrs. Merrick on their tenth wedding 


anniversary. 


,is an~ 


Scarcely a week-end goes by that does 
not see the Merricks happily aboard 
the Alcyone. Sometimes foronly ashort 
run across the Bay to Fire Island... 
where the surf booms an invitation to 
take their early morning dip i in real 

breakers. Sometimes around to ew 
London, or along the South Shore as 
far as whim suggests. 

The Alcyone already has to its credit 
two long cruises—the first up to Cape 
Cod, the second down to Chesapeake 
Bay.. . From Babylon along the South 
Sian across Lowés New York Bay, 
and up the Raritan to New Brunswick. 
Along narrow water pathways that lead 
Jaz zily, through lanes of low-hanging 


trees, into the wider waters of the Dela- 


ware River. Through the Chesapeake 


and Delaware Canal into the Elk 


River, and finally out 
into the Bay. A stop 
at Annapolis and then, 
by easy Stages, home 
again... 


A twenty-two day 
cruise which Mrs. 





Merrick feels was not only the most ex~ 
citing adventure of the Alcyone, but by 
far the happiest trip of any kind that she 
has ever taken eee 

The owners of this Elco boast that 


even when i it offers i its seagoing hospi- 
tality to guests, it never carries a crew. 

To Mr. Merrick, piloting the Alcyone 
is a matter of et skipper’s pride. And 
Mrs. Merrick gets a joy out of man- 
aging the galley that few things i in a 
sophisticated shore life ever afford her. 
Alw yays, after aw eek-end on the water, 


Mrs. Merrick “hates to go home.” 


The history of ev ery Elco boat is as 
thrillingly individual as the man who 
owns it. The i invitation to explore the 
open waters each owner responds to 
ina characteristic way. 

At Port Elco, where we will be glad 
to receive you atany time, you can get 
right aboard a Thirty - Eight (or any 
other model on display ) and make your 
own tour of i inspection. Or we will 
cond you Catalog T on request. 

PORT ELCO (permanent exhi bit) 
247 Park Avenue, at 46th Street, 
New York. Distributors in Boston, 
Detroit, Los Angeles and Miami. 

Plant and Marine Basin, The Elco 
Works, Bayonne, ms ws 

The Elco Fleet: Twenty-Six, $2,975; 


Cruisette, $5,950; 
Thirty-Eight, $10,750; 
Forty - Two, $15,500; 


Fifty, $25,500. 


*Although this seriesof fadvertis se- 
ments recounts bona fide experi- 
ences of Elco owners, the names 
used are fictitic us 


| shiny, 


s “Broadway”) Jones. He had inherited 
money from his uncle and Billie was his 
uncle’s secretary. For commendable rea- 
sons, Billie wished Jackson not to sell the 
avuncular corporation, a chewing gum one; 
she urged him to keep on with the busi- 
ness himself in defiance of protesting 
“trusts.” And this he did. 


With what wealth of plot and counter- 
plot did the play proceed! A friend of 
Jackson Jones lent his incongruous as- 
sistance to Billie; he was a person who 

| used these terms in answering a telephone: 

| “You speak first, it’s your nickel.” Also 

| he suggested a Smith slogan: “All for one 
and All for Al!” 


It would be very difficult to say in what 
respect an American musical play is bet- 
ter than a musical play which is nct Ameri- 
can. Also it would be useless; Mr. Cohan 
and the formula have made each other 
famous and it will require more than death 
to part them. It is true that the indigenous 
qualities of Billie happen often to be its 
most appealing ones; there is a scene in 
which two idiotic rogues confer together, 
making monkeys of themselves and many 
others. Songs and dances are in Billie 
also; of the former not the least engaging 
is one which contains the sweet though 
unrevealing phrase, “Wherever we were, 


p 


| where were we? 


As Billie, Polly Walker is melodious and 

while Mr. Joseph Wagstaff never 
stops being an excited Jackson Jones. Al- 
together Billie is excellent entertainment, 
clean without being inane. It is to be re- 
gretted that, in his effort to slight none 
of the great U. S. ideals, George Cohan 
has promoted or permitted a measly inter- 
lude, a song of which the title and refrain 

| are ‘‘Personality.” 





Possession. Edgar Selwyn is not a play- 
wright who takes his comedy too lightly. 
Indeed, in this play of gloomy wedlock 
and ill-starred infidelities, he preaches a 

| sad sermon with his quips and makes 
| Margaret Lawrence, who usually seems 
bearable if not entrancing, a monstrous 
brute of conjugal ferocities. When her 
bond-broking husband (Walter Connolly) 
blankets himself with another lady, the 
wife follows, gnashing threats of duty. All 
the forces of law and decency seem allied 
with the dreadful spouse; even the bond- 
broker’s son helps persuade him to leave 
| the love who does not nag and return to 
domesticity. 

The best high comedy, perhaps, is 
| achieved by characters who are not prone 
| to think of duty until after they have re- 
membered all the other essentials for life’s 
| picnic. Margaret Lawrence has played 
| roles in which she was far more charming 
than she is now as Mrs. Anne Whiteman; 
but, having had the courage to be un- 
attractive, she also has the skill to make 
herself a nagging monster. The most note- 
worthy events in the career of Margaret 
Lawrence have been her returns to the 
| stage; one, in 1918, after several years of 
| leisure; the other last year after a period 
| of diverting the Antipodes. 
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Kelp-Fed Cows 


Iodine in large doses is deadly, in small 
doses, beneficial. Milk contains a small 
percentage of iodine. When that per- 
centage is lacking, human health some- 
times suffers as a consequence. There are 
regions of the country in which the ab- 
sence of iodine in salt, soil, water and 
milk explains the prevalence there of 
goitre. The country about Lake Michigan 
is one of these areas. 

Within this region, on the Rock River 
estate of Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick, 
Republican nominee for Illinois Congress- 
man-at-large, her Holstein herd graze. 
Prof. George W. Cavanaugh of Cornell 
University secured permission to subject 
those Rock River cows to an experimental 
diet. Since July 1 they have become epi- 
cures among cows, familiar with rare sea- 
soning. Their ordinary feed has been pow- 
dered with seaweed rich in iodine. 

Result: the milk from the specially 
treated cattle formerly free of iodine, re- 
vealed 306 parts of iodine in a million, 
more than enough to prevent goitre, 
possibly enough to cure it. The milk re- 
tained its natural flavor and food quality. 
Ambulance Chasers 

An ambulance chaser is a lawyer’s tout 
(hireling, doctor, nurse, policeman, friend, 
acquaintance) who persuades an injured 
person to hire the lawyer to sue for per- 
sonal damages. 

The chaser’s enemy is the claim agent 
who tries to get the injured person to dis- 
claim damages, or take at most a small 
money settlement. Insurance companies 
have such agents, and street car com- 
panies, railroads, taxicab systems. 

All cities have their claim agents and 
ambulance chasers. New York has most. 
After an accident they scamper to the 











injured person’s door, clamoring to save or | 


earn a few dollars. Their practice is against 
public welfare. Bar associations, medical 
associations, the courts, good citizens 
everywhere have denounced both chasers 
and agents—futilely. 

New York recently arrested several 
dozen chasers and their lawyer employ- 
ers. But the arrests did not improve con- 
ditions. The State Supreme Court decided 
to see what might be done. It appointed 
one of its justices, Isidor Wasservogel, to 
investigate and make recommendations. 
Last week he did so, recommending that 
74 members of the New York bar be disci- 
plined. Summarized, his cogent suggestions 
were: 

Lawyers should get no more than one 
third of personal injury damages won. 
(Usually they demand one half.) The 
court should supervise the fee. 

The court should know just how the 
lawyer got his case. (Ethically the client 
should go to the lawyer, not the lawyer 
chase the client.) 

To eliminate false claims, the court 
should verify the complaint, the bill of 
particulars and the defendant’s answer. 

Perjury should be made a misdemeanor 
instead of a felony to insure more convic- 
tions. 

Lawyers 


should pay over moneys 


... featuring the extras that make 


travelling to 


California a 


luxurious diversion... 
a restful adventure 
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LOS ANGELES LIMITED 


extra fare... 63 hours 


Service, speed, courtesy, cuisine..you 
can take them for granted on the Los 
Angeles Limited. 


There is something more that attracts 
famous people, the knowing ones, to 
choose this train year after year. May- 
be it’s an atmosphere of refinement 
and luxury, or the scenic grandeur 
along the smoothest roadbed in the 


world that calls them. 


To our many old patrons..we await 
you eager to make your next journey 
even more enjoyable than the last. 


To all travellers to California. .take 
the Los Angeles Limited and we pre- 
dict that you too will become one of 
its many ardent admirers. 


Train features: Barber, valet, bath, 
maid, manicure. Observation - club 
cars, dining cars serving meals that 
appeal, every class of standard Pull- 
man car accommodations. .all equip- 


ment of the most modern and desirable 
type. 63 hours en route; leaves Chicago 
at 8:10 p. m. daily; $10 extra fare. 


Seven other fine trains 
to California from Chicago 
and St. Louis 


Including the 63-hour extra fare San 
Francisco Overland Limited; Gold 
Coast Limited; Continental Limited; 
Pacific Limited; Pacific Coast Limited. 


Here’s a new interesting 
inexpensive side trip— 
Death Valley, California 


See its magnificent, mysterious gran- 
deur by comfortable rail— motor-bus 
tours. Season starts November 2nd. 


For booklets describing California, 
Death Valley and Union Pacific services 


Address nearest representative or General Passenger Agent 
Dept. 259, at Omaha, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC 











ae 


Those who know SAY_ 


OU’VE heard the midsummer traveler’s lament: 

“Boat crowded—best accommodations gone—trains 
in Europe jammed.” But the “travel-wise” will tell you 
the joys of off-season trips: Golf, or shooting, or rid- 
ing to hounds—the fall’s the time for all that! Enjoy 
them zew, as the European does. 


On American ships 
To sail on a United States Liner is a privilege. Con- 
sider some of the advantages: a steadier, swifter cross- 
ing; a more-delicious cuisine; pleasanter fellow trav- 
elers; courteous stewards who serve you more promptly 


because they understand your American likes and 
dislikes. 


There are rates and sailings to suit everyone on the 
S.S. Leviathan (the world’s largest ship), S.S. George 
Washington, S.S. America, S.S. Republic, S.S. President 
Harding, and S.S. President Roosevelt from New York to 


Ireland, England, France, and Germany. 


United States Lines 


“Go to EUROPE now 
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collected for clients within ten days after 
receipt. 

Lawyers should preserve papers and 
records for five years. 

Excluded from evidence should be all 
statements taken from injured persons by 
insurance company investigators while in 
a hospital, or within 15 days after an acci- 
dent. 

Compensation insurance should be estab- 
lished for persons injured in automobile 
accidents. 

The court should closely supervise the 
interests of minor plaintiffs. 

Physicians who offend ethics by close 
co-operation with ambulance chasing law- 
yers should have their licenses revoked. 
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_ Leprosy Missionaries 











| 
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People who have been solicited for money 
to support, treat and cure lepers last week 
received a worthwhile shock. Few have 
seen lepers. They have read about lepers 
in the Bible and medieval histories; they 
have heard doctors and missionaries tell 
of the silvery horror. But it has been easy 
to believe that science was curing leprosy, 
that money to fight the disease was not 
badly needed. 

That is not so. A meeting of the Ameri- 
can Mission to Lepers, at Manhattan last 
week, made the point very clear. 

Four million lepers exist in the world. 
One million are in India. The U. S. has a 
leprosarium at Carville, La. At Culion, 
Philippine Islands, is another, and at Mo- 
lokai, Hawaii, a third. In memory of the 
late General Leonard Wood, his friends 
are soliciting $2,000,000 for a leprosy hos- 
pital and clinic at Culion. They have a lit- 
tle more than half the needed money; are 
prodding the country for the rest. 

At last week’s Leper Mission meeting Dr. 


| George W. McCoy, director of the Hygienic 


Laboratory of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, was brave enough to be pessimistic 
about reported cures of leprosy. He was 
for long director of the Leprosy Research 
Station at Molokai. As others, he injected 
chaulmoogra oil into the veins of lepers. 
The oil caused the lepers terrific pain. 
Often they fought against its use. Yet it 
seemed to stop the rodent, rotting, eating 
course of the disease. Chaulmoogra oil and 
its esters are the only medicines doctors 
know to treat leprosy. It is not a cure. 


In Latvia a Jew named Kirstein was 
recently sentenced to death for murder. 
Against a horrible death he preferred a 
horrible living; he chose to be infected 
with leprosy and be used as an experiment 
at the Riga Leprosy Research Institute. 
Last week he was an inmate there. If 
cured, he will be a free man. If not, ... 


At Manhattan, police, alert with horror, 
last week patroled ferry, tube and tunnel 
terminals to prevent one John Desnatos 
sneaking into the city. A leper with a rash 
across his forehead, he had escaped from 
the isolation hospital at Belleville, N. Y. 


Around to the other side of the world, 
in Sumatra, 29 men and women affected 
with leprosy attacked their guards last 
week with claws and teeth and _ horrid 
touch. The guards drew their pistols and 
killed ten of the lepers, wounded four 
others. The others ran back to their pens, 
gibbering and screaming. 
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SPORT 


Records 


In Berlin, one Herr Parlatus announced 
that he had talked continuously for 43 
hours and would continue to do so until 
he had talked for 150 hours. Then he 
would be champion. 


; — 
Harris Out 


In 1919, a second baseman came from 
Buffalo to play with the Washington 
American League Club. In 1924, he man- 
aged the team which that year won the 
pennant and the World Series. Bucky 
Harris, the manager, became the greatest 
man in Washington. Coolidge was proud 
to shake his hand and Congressmen were 
lucky to get a look at him. 

The next year, Washington won the pen- 
nant but lost the series to the Pittsburgh 
Pirates. In the season that is just now over 
Washington did less well. Last week, Clark 
Griffith, who owns the Washington team, 
announced that he had “fired” Bucky Har- 
ris, but would help him get a job with an- 
other team if another team offered him 
one. Reporters met Bucky Harris coming 
out of the ball park and asked him for an 
explanation. “Go up and see Griffith,” said 
Harris. Said Griffith: “The best interests 
of the club. . . . We are still the best of 
intends: . ..” 


Football 


@ At Minnesota, a gigantic lineman named 
Bronko Nagurski outran his team mates in 
a race.. Observing this, Dr. Spears, Minne- 
sota’s coach, summoned the rapid hulk and 
took him out of the line. Dr. Spears was 
looking for a successor to famed Herb 
Joesting who pushed his backfield bravely 





along last season. He regarded Bronko | 
Nagurski as a potential fullback and, hav- | 


ing noticed his celerity, he suggested, im- 
mediately, this position to the enormous 
player. So powerfully did Nagurski func- 
tion in fullback capacity that a nickname 
(“The Big Nag”) was found for him and 
he became the first of the autumn heroes. 
Due in some part to the momentum with 
which the Big Nag’s heavy hind-quarters 
propelled his shoulders through a Creigh- 
ton line, Minnesota won its opening game, 
40—0. 

@ The Navy, properly subdued after the 
whacking which it received from Davis- 
Elkins, was unable to prevent Weston, a 
Boston College back, from making the one 
touchdown in a dreary game. 

@ Lacking an Oosterbaan and a Friedman, 
Michigan lost its opening game of the 
season for the first time in 25 years, to 
Ohio Wesleyan, 17— 

@ Lubradovitch and Bachus found it easy 
to deceive Bezi and Leppig, while the Wis- 
consin backfield performed sleight of hand 
behind them and beat Notre Dame, to the 
extensive surprise of all sports experts, by 
a score of 22 to 6. 


@ The Army, faced with such sturdy 
Southern Methodists as Baccus, Roach 
and Watters, found it difficult to proceed, 
even by forced marches. Cagle, the West 
Point halfback, dodged through them sev- 
eral times. The final score was 14—13; 


Preparedness 


Through Timely Insurance 


¥ Untimely Death Is Robbed 
Of Its Full Claim 


Is Your Life Insurance Quota Filled? 


See how easily it can be done and what a moderate sum is 
required in the Postal Life to add a substantial policy to 
your present holding: less than $10.00 a month for the 
younger ages will add $5,000; if you are thirty, $9.55. 






Then, too, the economies of the business 
as conducted by the 


Postal Life Insurance Co. 








reduce the amount of the premium payments: divi- 
\ dends of 92% are guaranteed in its policies. 


Everybody who is insurable should have regard for 
the importance of adding to his insurance estate 
from time to time during his producing years. 
Some persons add $1,000 each year as their income 
increases. $10,000 or $5,000 in one transaction is 
not within the reach of all at age 30. 





Nowhere can the average man invest his money so 
advantageously as in standard life insurance issued by 
this Company. 

Deal with this most modern Company; avail yourself 
of its economy. A knowledge of its benefits is now 
spread through every community, gaining for it a 
nationwide membership. 


Its twenty-two years of experience have given more 
than in-looks; they record the results of careful tests 
put into practice in every department of the Company. 
They will have a telling effect in future years. 


e Write for information; get the glow of a personal sat- 
P Postal Lite Bulldig isfaction in acting for yourself and saving money. 


Company 
The Record Shows What Sustains and Helps the Record 
There have been paid to policy beneficiaries.......... $27,358,910: ane... ce eceeesese.-$14,000,000 
< * Standard old-lineleg al reserve. 
Onclaims by death. ..........0..cccccccccesers $13,662,202 Standend policy provisions, agquovedl by the How York State lncurance 
In maturity endowments...............+s.00008 1,763,092 Department. 
© Operates under strict requirements of New York State and subject to 
In surrender values and dividends. ............. 3,774,204 United States Postal authorities everywhere. 


I ca snensrccvenccaseiccevent 8,159,412 SIND» ced cincvaccsasaitanbaaeaaiasands $50,000,000 


Simply use the Coupon, or write and say, ‘“‘ Mail me 
information as to Policy mentioned in Time Maga- 
zine.’’ Be sure to give 


1. Your Full Name; 2. Your Occupation; 


3. Exact Date of Your Birth 


All Standard forms of Life and Endowment insur- |. : SPA rae sce 
ance are issued by this Company and information s 511 Sth Ave. $ 
as to any of them will be gladly furnished. H Postal Life = Co. SHS AS H 
3 y : Without obligating me, please send & 
When your inquiry reaches us no agent will be full insurance particulars for my age. = 
sent to visit you. We desire to co-operate with 
you directly, and have you think out with us 
your problems, from documentary matter sub- 
mitted. Because we employ no agent the result- 
ant commission savings go to you. It is the only 
non-agency life insurance company in America. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


WM. R. MALONE, President 
| 511 Fifth Avenue, Corner 43rd St., New York 








SE Saco vdescvectadenseses a : 
Exact dateof birth..................... 3 
Amount Time 10-28 § 
=. soca 
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Sheet Metal Construction that Lasts! 


Combinings— _.< Strength, nt ne and vr nae 





FOR AIRPORT BUILDINGS 
Hangars, Shops and Sheds 


use the well known 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE 


Rust-resisting Copper Steel 
Galvanized Sheets 


‘THE development of aviation demands suitable 2nd adequate 
airport structures. Add lasting service to satisfaction by using 
Apo._i_o-KeysTone Galvanized Sheets (alloyed with copper) for 
building construction. These are without question the highest 
quality zinc coated sheets manufactured — supplied flat, corru- 
gated, V-crimped, standing seam, and in all standard patterns of 
Formed Roofing and Siding Products. 


of weather. We have a booklet, “‘How 
to Lay Steel Roofing,’’ that will interest 
you. “i his Company is the oldest and 
largest manufacturer of a complete line 
of Black and Galvanized Sheets, Tin 
and Terne Plates for every known pur- 

j, pose. Sold by leading metal 
merchants. Write for copy 
of “‘Anti-Corrosive Metal’’ 
booklet, which contains the 
) conclusive results of scien- 
" tific out-in-the-weather tests. 


Standardize on KeEysTONE quality for 
roofing, siding, gutters, spouting, cor- 
nices, skylights, sheet metal repairs and 
replacements, and for culverts, tanks, 
flumes, and similar uses where resist- 
ance to corrosion is an important factor. 
For good buildings of every , 

type, commercial, industrial 
or residential—metal offers 
substantial service and effec- 
tive protection against fire, 
lightning, and all conditions 











AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


momen SALES oe eg, Cincinnati Export Representatives—U. 8. Srxxi Propucts Co., New York City 
Den Detroit, leans. New York Pacific Coast Representatives — U. 8. Stax. Propocre Co 
Philadelphia, —“ Bnei St. Ga San Francisco, Loe Angeles Portland, Seattle, Honolulu 



























the Methodists had missed one kick after 
touchdown. 

@ Coach Roper of Princeton disappointed 
those who know most about Princeton 
teams in winning his first game by the 
largest score which Princeton has effected 
since the end of the War; 50—o, over Ver- 
mont. 

@ Neither Yale nor Harvard allowed their 
first opponents to score upon them. No 
heel or seal-ring prints were seen upon the 
face of Guarnaccia, Harvard’s halfback, 
after he and his fellows had scored 30 
points against Springfield. Yale, though 
not easily, made 27 points against Maine. 
@ Fordham, which will suffer no defeats 
this season, spanked George Washington, 


20—o. The personnel of the Fordham 
‘eleven; Wiesniewiski, Foley, Cannella, 
|Siano, Beloin, Hurley, Politis, Dallaire, 


Gripp, Cullen, Pieculewicz. 

@ Other developments in a week of early 
season activity included a rumor that 
Princeton would disown the famed huddle- 
system which it began to use long before 
its puzzled rivals. Also the sixth and 
seventh casualties of the football season 
took place in hospitals. Leo Goodreau, 19, 
died of a broken neck in Philadelphia, call- 
ing the signals for the play in which he had 
been hurt. In Washington, Pa., William 
Charles Young had his back broken in a 
scratch game. In Orange, N. J., another 
casualty occurred. A man in a cinema 
theatre, watching a picture of Bruce Cald- 
well playing football, stood up, cheered, 
and dropped dead of heart failure. 
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Tobiano’s Game 

In their paddock at Meadow Brook, the 
ponies, most of them mares, were slim 
and beautiful. Their light hooves touched 
the ground with delicate impatience; they 
arched their necks and spoke to each 
other in a language whose only meaning 
was enthusiasm. Hearing the voices in the 
stands, smelling the turf and the excite- 
ment, they wished the game to begin. 

So, before long, it did. The ponies, eight 
of them, loped out and poised for an in- 
stant at the field’s centre. Then, as if 
swung off in the current of a centrifugal 
force, they scattered into dancing pairs, 
towards the field’s edges, towards the goals. 
From time to time they returned to their 
paddock and other ponies took their places 
on the hoof-tracked turf. When the game 
was over, the ponies returned to their 
stables hungry and tired. After eating well 
they slept, flicking their ears at faint 
sounds in the pungent darkness. 

Papers the next morning said “Argentine 
Beats U. S. in Second Polo Tilt Tying 
Series—Lacey Hero” or, after the third 
game, “U. S. Defeats Argentine in Final 
Game Clinching Championship of Amer- 
icas—Harriman Star.” 

The ponies were forgotten; they did not 
care, they did not know. Polo ponies, like 
race-horses, are amateurs; they play the 
game well only because, in some way that 
is not clear, they love to play it. 

The pony who most notably helped 
America beat the Argentine was Hitch- 
cock’s Tobiano. A litle piebald horse, 
striped in white on the haunches and short 
in the neck, as quick on the ball as a kit- 
ten, Tobiano arrived at his skill on the 
pampas of the Argentine, working with 
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cow-herds. Here Lewis Lacey chose the 
pony for his present master; the American 
captain played Tobiano for two periods in 
every game of the 1927 series against 
England. 

For the Argentines, there was no star. 
All the Argentine mounts were superla- 
tively swift, a little easier to handle than 
the U. S. ponies, though perhaps that was 
partly que to the way they were ridden. 
Argentine ponies, like Argentine players, 
get their training on cow-ranches; that 
makes them tougher, quicker to turn and 
readier to use their weight in riding off. 
They are not broken to polo until they are 
four or five years old; by this time they 
are stronger than ponies bred in England 
or on the playing fields of Westbury will 
ever be. 

Though all polo ponies are wanderers 
for pleasure, the most recklessly cosmo- 
politan of all that played this year at 
Meadew Brook is Belle of Mexico, who 
belongs to Frederick Winston Churchill 
Guest. This chipper chestnut was discov- 
ered at a race track in Central America, 
up to no good things. A trainer purchased 
her for $75°and trained her for polo, at 
which she was adept even from the start. 
Later, the trainer sold her to the American 
No. 4 for $7,000. 

Most used in the matches with the 
Argentine was Harriman’s Lady Buck, 
who played eight periods. Next to Laddie 
Sanford, who was his nearest rival for 
place on the team, Averell Harriman has 
the best string of ponies in the U. S. The 
largest pony used in the series was Lacey’s 
Jupiter, who is 15.2 hands high. The 
Argentines had younger ponies than the 
U.S., whose oldest mounts were perhaps 
twelve. In the U. S., J. C. Jacobs of San 
Antonio is the most successful breeder of 
polo ponies; in England, the members of 
the Balding family; in South America, 
Jack Nelson. Every breeder has his own 
notions as to the best polo pony diet. Most 
ponies eat oats, bran and water like race- 
horses. Some get clover; for others, it is 
alleged to be akin to poison. 
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World Series 


Early in October, as surely as pumpkins 
grow yellow, the rolls of plavers of two 
professional baseball teams grow fatter. 
This year the teams were the New York 
Yankees of the American League and the 
St. Louis Cardinals of the National 
League. This clash was known as the 
World Series. 

There had been some chatter in circles 
where subjects of chatter were scarce that 
the Yankees were in a crippled condition. 
In the first game, feeble Yankee Ruth was 
only able to hit two two-baggers and a 
single; dopey Yankee Hoyt allowed the 
robust Cardinals three hits. In the second 
game the Yankees, practically paralyzed, 
took for 15 hits the balls pitched by Cardi- 
nal Grover Cleveland Alexander the Great. 
In the third game, emaciated Yankee 
Gehrig clouted two home-runs. And in the 
fourth game, the Yankees victoriously 
completed eight straight World Series 
games (they had won four of these last 
year ).* 


*“You cannot beat the Yankees or Al Smith,” 
was the slogan adopted last week by George 
Herman Ruth and eight fellow Yankees in an- 
nouncing their support of Nominee Smith. 
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Where Coal and Water Meet 


For every ton of coal burned in 
generating electricity one hundred and 


seventy-five thousand gallons of water 
pass through the condensers. An effi- 


cient power plant must stay as close to 
water as a cottonwood tree. 


So, when an engineer finds a place 
where a coal mine underlies the bank 
of a wide river, he does not look any 
further for a good location for a power 
plant. 


The modern way to use coal is to 
convert it into electricity; the best 
place to make electricity is where the 
raw materials are found on the 


premises. 
This is well illustrated at our Spring- 


dale plant on the Allegheny River, 
with its coal mine under the bank. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS»9 LECTRIC ( OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
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Romance, Travel 
Poetryand Drama 


in the most beautiful 
form ever devised 


Te sword play—gallant 
deeds—Dumas is ready to take 
you adventuring in the days of rest- 
less swords. The “Three Musket- 
eers” is only one of the 165 vol- 
umes of the Nelson New Century 
Library. The others are the best of 
the world’s novels, essays, poetry, 
drama and travel—books of pure 
enjoyment, full of pleasant, enter- 
taining hours of happy reading. 
Each volume is a gem of book- 
making—printed from clear type on 
India paper, so compact that an 800- 
page book will fit easily into your 
pocket—and bound in full genuine 
leather, beautifully decorated in gold. 


For pure enjoyment and for gifts 
to cherished friends you will never 
get more for your money than in 


NELSON 
NEw CENTURY 
LIBRARY 


INDIA PAPER— 
CLEAR TYPE— 
LIMP LEATHER. 
The book fits the 
pocket—the price 
the pocketbook— 
165 volumes $2.50 
each. 


cAt your booksellers 
A valuable guide to your reading will 
be sent you free if you mail this coupon 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, NEW YORK 
Who Began Publishing in 1798 





; Ti0-28 
: Please send me the valuable booklet, “The Read- : 
: ing Year” (printed on the famous Nelson India : 
: paper) which will help me plan my year’s read- : 
: ing, and a complete list of the Nelson New : 
: Century Library. : 
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MUSIC 


Debussy Embrace 

The Symphony season began in Boston 
last week with Boston’s best in attendance 
and Serge Koussevitzky conducting. Lest 
those factors alone should breed compla- 
cency, the management complained in its 
program book of an estimated deficit of 
$134,000, blamed increased salaries, begged 
aid. Had the concert been dull more would 
have spent the time mulling over the 
appeal, considering their own budgets. But 
Conductor Koussevitzky kept them pre- 
occupied. 

Critic Philip Hale of the Boston Herald 
found the first concert satisfying, wrote: 








\“If Debussy could have heard his ‘Fes- 





tivals’ he would have gone on the platform 
and, in the face of the public, embraced 
Mr. Koussevitzky.” 


—e 





Prodigal 


There was no fatted calf, no purple robe, 
no new ring for his finger when Leopold 
Stokowski stepped up on the dais last 
week for the season’s first Philadelphia 
Orchestra concert at the Academy of 
Music. But there was the same blond halo 
and the wildest acclaim Philadelphians 
permit themselves. Their prodigal was 
home and great was the rejoicing. He had 
had them worried. All manner of mystic 
rumors had drifted in from his Far East 
trip. He would return. He would not re- 
turn. He had been hypnotized by Indian 
and Javanese music. At best he could 
never come back the same. 

Whatever else may come, Conductor 
Stokowski stepped up on the dais last 
for the time being. He gave thent the same 
big music that he himself has taught them 
to demand—a Bach choral prelude orches- 
trated by himself, Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, Sibelius’ “Finlandia.” He gave 
themanovelty—Roussel’s Concerto, pleas- 
ant and unimportant. Philadelphians held 
their thumbs and waited. Stokowski is to 
be with them until late November, back 
again in late March. Able guest conduc- 
tors are to be sandwiched in between— 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Bernardino Molinari, 
Sir Thomas Beecham, Clemens Krauss 
from Frankfurt (in his U. S. debut). For 
most Philadelphians, however, only Sto- 
kowski can make big music, big surprises. 


“> 


“C” for Symbol 


It was a happy choice of Conductor Wil- 
lem Mengelberg’s. Beethoven’s Overture 
to Coriolanus opens on a unison C: C 
stands for Combine. What more appro- 
priate, then, than that the mighty C of the 
Overture should commence the first pro- 
gram of the combined New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society? By accident or 
design, Conductor Mengelberg drew a 
pretty symbol from symphony music, that 
veritable library of symbols. 

Some 24 musicians new to the Phil- 
harmonic have been placed under Mengel- 
berg’s guiding hand as a result of the 
merger last spring of the New York Phil- 
harmonic and the New York Symphony* 

*There are 124 musicians in the regular 


playing personnel: 123 men, one woman, Harpist 
Steffy Goldner. 


(Time, April 2). These two dozen trans- 
fers have enlivened the old Philharmonic, 
helped to give it warmth through Mozart’s 
“Divertimento in D Major’; teased the 
old Philharmonic through Richard Strauss’s 
Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks ; listened 
respectfully while the old Philharmonic 
read the tonal poetry of Schubert’s Sym- 
phony in C Major. 


Philharmonic faces predominate on the 
new board as they do in the band. Type 
faces on the new board: Harry Harkness 
Flagler, onetime patron of the Symphony, 
is president of the new Board of Directors; 
Walter Damrosch, onetime Symphony ba- 
tonist, is “guest conductor” under the com- 
bine régime. Of the Philharmonic group 
there are Clarence Hungerford Mackay, 
who is chairman of the Directors; Mengel- 
berg and Arturo Toscanini, conductors; 
Sir Thomas Beecham, guest conductor, and 
Ernest Schelling, conductor of the chil- 
dren’s concerts. 

Manhattan thinks well of Willem Men- 
gelberg. In Holland, where he is con- 
ductor of the Amsterdam Concertgebouw, 
he is a great man, travels on a diplomatic 
passport, is the pet ambassador of good- 
will. With the Philharmonic he has es- 
tablished himself as a careful, conscien- 
tious leader with a fine flair for effects 
and fire enough to achieve them. His 
Wagner is weak as are most of his oper- 
atic undertakings but his classics, es- 
pecially the German, are excellent, his 
Strauss supreme. He ranks high with the 
world’s great conductors; not so high, 
however, as to be included in the lobby 
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WILLEM MENGELBERG 


His Wagner is weak, his Strauss supreme. 


debates as to who will be the big man 
this year—Stokowski or Toscanini? 


ee 


Pacific Opera 


Opera stars with all their trappings went 
last week from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles, set up shop there for a ten-day 
season. Tosca was the first opera with 
tall, blonde Maria Jeritza (Austrian Bar- 
oness von Popper) as the heckled heroine. 
Of a similar performance given a week 
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earlier in San Francisco, Critic Pitts San- 
born of the New York Telegram wrote: 

“The finale of Act I was a hopeless 
bungle, due to an awkward set that forced 
the ecclesiastical procession into the body 
of the church, an amateur chorus, a green 
Scarpia (Lawrence Tibbett), the lack of 
an organ and the sluggish conducting of 
Merola.... Any unforeseen gap she 
[ Jeritza] would fill with her bloodcurdling 
shrieks or her hollow whispers; she raved, 
raced and ranted all over the scene, she 
trembled like a palsied aspen leaf; betimes 
she played the accomplished acrobat, and, 
of course, she sang most of the ‘Viss 
d’Arte’ lying face downward, as if praying 
to Proserpine through a crack in the floor. 

“Incidentally she wore greenish blue in 
the first act and white and vermilion in 
the second.” 


California takes its opera in concen- 
trated doses, in early autumn, the San 
Francisco Opera Association first, then the 
Los Angeles Opera Association. The pro- 
ducing companies and the repertoires are 
essentially the same with Gaetano Merola 
director of both, and many of the same 
singers. Some 5,000 heard Aida in San 
Francisco’s Dreamland Auditorium. Then 
came La Cena delle Beffe, Tosca, Madame 
Butterfly, Turandot, L’Amore dei Tre Re, 
Fedora, Andrea Chenier, Faust, Carmen, 
Cavalleri Rusticana and Pagliacci. Los 
Angeles has the same list without Aida 
and Fedora. There were many members 
of the Metropolitan Opera in the casts, 
such famed ones as Elisabeth Rethberg, 
Edward Johnson, Ezio Pinza, Tibbett, 
Jeritza, and the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet. 
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Notes 

In Philadelphia last week the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music* broke all precedent and 
began its fifth season on a purely scholar- 
ship basis. No tuition fees were accepted, 
musical merit was sole entrance require- 
ment. Again is Pianist Josef Casimir Hof- 
man director. 


Ganna Walska, recovered from trunk 
troubles suffered at the hands of Manhat- 
tan customs officers (Trme, Oct. 8), per- 
mitted it to be announced last week that 
she would sing in Tosca in Washington 
Nov. 7 as guest artist with the American 
Music Drama. Walska performances have 
been promised before, to Chicago and 
Manhattan, but hitherto something has 
always intervened.+| Walska herself claims 
acute stagefright. 

Cincinnati last week dedicated the two 
new wings of its Music Hall, made it the 
occasion for a Greater Cincinnati Indus- 
trial Exposition. A thousand school chil- 
dren attended one afternoon, sang praises 
before a new marble bust of Stephen Fos- 
ter, onetime Cincinnatian, composer of 
‘“Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground,” “Old 
Folks at Home,” Old Kentucky Home” 
and “Old Black Joe.” 


*Endowed with $12,500,000 by Mary Louise 
Curtis Bok, wife of Publisher Edward William 
Bok, in memory of her mother, the late Mrs. 
Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis. 

|Her only operatic appearances in the U. S. 
were in Detroit, Albany and New London where 
she sang incognito with the Wagnerian Opera 
Company (financed by her and now extinct) in 
late 1923. 





HIS smart Piccadilly 


design, with a three-year guarantee, 
at much less than the new-car price! 





A sturpy, informal car for any going, Piccadilly CS-5-CW presents an 
unusual opportunity to possess a handsome version of the finest 
automobile built. The chassis has been thoroughly overhauled, and 
represents to the fullest extent Rolls-Royce safety, reliability and 
admirable performance. The coachwork is entirely new, luxuriously 
appointed, upholstered in fine black leather and Duco-finished in Auto 
Cream with black striping. It is the ideal car for the particular 
sportsman or the inveterate owner-driver. 

The price of this Piccadilly is $8500, and satisfactory purchase terms 
may be arranged without finance charge. It is on view at the New 
York Showrooms;: but anyone anywhere who proves to be seriously 
interested in it may have it brought to his vicinity for inspection and a 
10o-mile trial trip. Piccadilly CS-5-CW is, of course, subject to prior sale. 

Other Rolls-Royce cars at resale from $6000 to $13,000, descriptions 
of which may be obtained at all Rolls-Royce Branches. 
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$7950 


COMPLETE 


Flabby flesh is unhealthy 
and embarrassing. Short 
daily treatments with this 
wonder-machine will quickly 


bring normal weight an 
hysical fitness. Send now 
‘or interesting booklet. 
Direct Current 110 Volts, 
$89.50 


Tower Mfg. Corp. (Dept. B) 
’ 528 Brockiine Avenue 


ton, Mass. 





In responding 
to an adver- 
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Straight from 
the Sea, and 
at HALF 
the 

Cost! 








‘way to 
get fresh 


LOBSTER 


OLKS, here’s a real seashore treat! Let 
| er send you some of the finest lobster 
you've ever tasted, right out of the sea— 
fresh from the rocky island of Freeport, where 
the best lobster in the world comes from. I 
immediately pack just the crisp, tender, 
whole-claw and body pieces of solid meat—all 
shells and waste removed—so as to retain all 
the wonderful deep-sea flavor. Each package 
contains all the good meat of two pounds of 
lobster in the shell, and when you figure that 
lobster in the shell costs you from 60c to 90c a 
pound, you see that my lobster really costs 
much LESS THAN HALF for what you 
actually eat. 
FREE Lobster Sandwich Filling 
I want you to try my deep-sea lobster at my 
own expense. And if you act quickly, I'll 
include FREE a 35c can of Lobster Sandwich 
Filling, my wonderful new spread for bread or 


crackers.  ggND NO MONEY 

Just mail the coupon or a letter and I'll 
send you, prepaid, 6 packages of my fresh 
lobster, and the FREE can of Lobster Sand- 
wich Filling. Try my lobster and if not abso- 
lutely satisfied send the rest back at my ex- 
pense within 10 days and you owe me nothing. 
Otherwise just send me $4.30 in full payment. 
But send no money. Just mail the coupon be- 
low or write. FRANK E. DAVIS, Pres., 
Frank E. Davis Fish Co., 280 Central Wharf, 
Gloucester, Mass. 
tSSSeeeeeeeseses SSSCSHESSESESEEESSE SHEE Eeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Frank E. Davis Fish Co., 
280 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Davis: Send me, all charges prepaid (east of 
Colorado), one case of 6 packages of your fresh packed 
Lobster, each package enough for 2 or 3 persons, and 
FREE can of Lobster Sandwich Filling. I will try one 
package and if not pleased I will return the rest to you 
and pay nothing. Otherwise I'll send you $4.30 within 
10 days. 
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RELIGION 


Red Mass 


The priest turned from the altar. Facing 
the congregation he said, “Orate, fratres.” 
The brethren prayed. 

More tangible than the nominal brother- 
hood of man was the relation between 
the priest and the congregation. All were 
lawyers. The Rev. Joseph B. Creedon, 
celebrant of the mass, is a onetime Man- 
hattan attorney. The Rev. Joseph Stack, 
a onetime Washington attorney, and the 
Rev. William I. Lonergan, onetime Man- 
hattan attorney, were present in the sanc- 
tuary. 

The occasion was the celebration of the 
first Red Mass or Mass of the Holy Ghost 
ever read in the U. S. Each year in 
France & England this Mass (differing 
from the conventional form only in the 
insertion of added prayers to the Holy 
Ghost) takes place on the day the courts 
open. Similarly it was timed last week in 
Manhattan. Many a non-Catholic bar- 
rister sat with the kneeling Catholic Law- 
yers’ Guild,* heard words of good counsel 
from Jesuit Paul L. Blakeley, listened to 
Patrick Cardinal Hayes. Said Cardinal 
Hayes: “In Catholic countries the great 
Crucifix is suspended high—it is impres- 
sive. It speaks—every wound in the body 
of Christ speaks, appeals to judge and to 
advocate, and also pours out mercy upon 
the guilty. And while we cannot have that 
symbol in our courts in our own beloved 
land, at the same time every Catholic 
lawyer ought to have it in his heart. Yea, 
in his mind, in his conduct; and if such a 
high ideal of your profession is before 
you—oh what a minister of justice you 
will be!” 
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Inspiration & Fellowship 

Vicarious churchgoers, participating in 
divine service by fiddling with the dials of 
their super-heterodynes, are affected only 
by voices, miss the presence of preachers. 
The massiveness of a Stephen Samuel 
Wise, the momentum of a Charles 
Reynolds Brown, the gestures of a Robert 
Norwood, the urbane asceticism of a 
Henry Sloane Coffin, are lost to the radi- 
owner unless he goes to see what he has 
heard. Sometimes a voice allures and the 
radiowner goes to meeting when next a 
favorite preacher (previously known only 
as a voice) comes to town. And if the town 
is Chicago, the radiowner a Chicagoan, al- 
most inevitably the radiowner’s favorite 
preacher will come to Orchestra Hall to 
talk to the Chicago Sunday Evening Club. 

For 21 years the Sunday Evening Club 
has maintained “a service of Christian in- 
spiration and fellowship in the business 
centre to promote the moral and religious 
welfare of the city.” Principally this serv- 
ice has consisted of bringing noted divines 
of all faiths to speak to audiences made up 
of all faiths. It is as non-sectarian as a 
subway train. The club’s season begins in 
October, ends in May. The infrequent 
churchgoer, the stranded salesman, the 





*Formed last May by the Rev. William E. 
Cashin, Manhattan priest, onetime chaplain at 
Sing Sing. 


sedulously religious, the homebody, the 
student, the tycoon, the clerk, these 
people and their like attend. 

A Presbyterian, than whom few U. S. 











FOUNDER BARNES 


. makes it safe to laugh. 


Presbyterians are more famed, revealed 
himself last week at the opening of the 
Sunday Evening Club Season. Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke was a new presence to many who 
remembered his radio talk of a week be- 
fore, wherein he flayed intolerance. His 
unequivocal pronouncements led many to 
think of him as an ox-boned fullback with 
a brain. Instead they saw a bristling little 
man, no taller than many a grammar 
schoolchild. Similar surprises, some dis- 
appointments will occur every Sunday 
night during the season. 

And as the season progresses encomia 
will accrue to the Club’s directors, but 
especially to Clifford Webster Barnes, 
founder of the club, onetime (1900-1905) 
Illinois College president, onetime (1918) 
Red Cross worker, capitalist, altruist, di- 
vine. At Yale, Student Barnes, secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A., made his first efforts 
to bring sectarians together. Later, in 
Paris, Student Barnes assembled a small 
inter-denominational group. Luncheon 
friends among Chicago business men he 
persuaded to become trustees of the 
original Chicago Sunday Evening Club 
and the beginning and continued existence 
of the club have been due to his efforts. 
Looked upon as experimental, the club 
found instant favor, had an average at- 
tendance its first year of 800 persons. In 
19 years it has grown to an average at- 
tendance of 2,500 persons. A vested choir 
of 100 voices sings at the hebdomadal 
gatherings. 

Founder Barnes has preserved the col- 
legiate informality of his early meetings. 
At bon mots the Evening Club audiences 
laugh as they dare not in formal church. 
Points well-given and taken are applauded 
not by silent acquiescent nods but by 
vigorous beating of palm on palm. When 
the meeting closes, people go out on Mich- 
igan Avenue. Some look up at the Chev- 
rolet sign that gives the time every 60 
seconds, and set their watches with nobler 
intentions. 
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In Washington 


Under virile oaks, in a natural amphi- 
theatre in the close of the growing Cathe- 
dral of St. Peter & St. Paul on Mount St. 
Alban’s, D.C., 20,000 churchmen gathered 
last week. It was the opening of the two- 
week General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

In a fortnight much can be done; there 
was much to do. There was the question 
of remarriage of divorced persons; the 
place & work of women in the Church; a 
$4,000,000 budget; there was an impending 
controversy over a joint commission’s 
recommendation that healing by faith be 
commended; the election of a Presi- 
dent of the House of Deputies*, but prin- 
cipally there was the Prayer Book. More 
than 30,000 churchmen had signed a 
memorial protesting against the proposed 
exclusion of the 39 articles of religion, 
heritage. of the English Church. The 39 
articles, said the protestants, give to the 
Church an identity apart from the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. Should the articles 
be excluded, they argue, a not-to-be-desired 
tendency toward Romanism will be fol- 
lowed. Neither the “high” nor the “low” 
churchmen have taken either side. It was 
probable that the matter might be referred 
to a joint commission of bishops & depu- 
ties, which would report in 1931, lest an 
embarrassing controversy arise at the con- 
vention. Against the inclusion of the arti- 
cles is Manhattan Bishop William Thomas 
Manning; a leading signer of the memo- 
rial is Dr. Alexander Griswold Cummins, 
secretary-treasurer of the National Church 
League, which sponsored the petition. 
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Atonement 


The Angel of the Lord bade Moses tell 
his: people that when the Passover came 
they should sacrifice lambs and smear 
their doors with the blood, that the Angel 
of Death, passing by, might know where 
righteous men lived. Long after the death 
of Moses, Jews celebrated their Passover 
with the death of lambs; and in the ghet- 
tos of walled cities, there were bloody 
marks upon the doors. In the Middle 
Ages, when the Jews were hated most 
bitterly by Christians, the legend arose 
that the blood upon their doors was that 
ot Christian children whom Jews deemed 
the most suitable sacrifice to their Jeho- 
vah. 

True or not, to the legend can be traced 
many recorded persecutions and many 
pogroms, which have now been forgotten, 
in which Jews were driven out of their 
ghettos and killed. 

Three weeks ago (Time, Sept. 17), 
Jews celebrated Yom Kippur, their Day 
of Atonement. On the eve of Yom Kip- 
pur, in Massena, N. Y., Barbara Griffith, 
4, disappeared. Her parents asked police- 
men to find her. At about this time, 
someone remembered the legend of the 
sacrifice. A State police trooper named 
H. M. McCann summoned Rabbi Berel 
Brennglass to headquarters where, in ac- 


*There are two separate houses in the con- 
vention; the House of Bishops, in which each 
bishop holds a seat, although votes are denied 
suffragan bishops, and the House of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies, consisting of four laymen and 
four clergymen, elected in each diocese, and, one 
clergyman, one layman, from each of the sub- 
sidized missionary districts. 
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coidance with an arrangement previously 
made with Mayor W. Gilbert Hawes, he 
questioned the rabbi as follows: 

“Ts tomorrow a big holiday, a fast day? 
Can you give any information as to 
whether your people in the old country 
offer human sacrifices?” A crowd of sev- 
eral hundred people were waiting outside 
the police headquarters; they dispersed, 
gradually and angrily, when they heard 
that Barbara Griffith had been found 
walking in a forest, and that the rabbi 
had denied that Jews murdered children, 
or, nowadays, even animals, in any of 
their ritual. 

This dispersion did not end the inci- 
dent. Famed Rabbi Stephen Samuel Wise 
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heard of it and complained to Major 
John A. Warner, Superintendent of New 
York State Police. Louis Marshall, 
president of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, called “the most distinguished 
Jew in America,” sent to Mayor Hawes 
of Massena a long message in which he 
demanded an apology. Excerpts from 
the message. 

“To me it seems inexpressibly horrible 
that this vile slander, which has been 
demonstrated over and over again to have 
no foundation in fact, should be resur- 
rected in this State of ours by public 
officers, upon whom rests the duty of pro- 
tecting every member of the community 
against acts of bigotry and fanaticism .. . 





ELECTRICITY 


opens a new era of ocean travel 


NEW chapter was written in 
American marine annals 
when the S. S. California, miracu- 
lously quiet and vibrationless, yet 
alive from stem to stern with the 
power of her silent turbines, glided 
out of New York harbor on her 
maiden voyage from coast to 
coast. 


Electricity drives the California 
so efficiently that the fuel bill for 
the initial coast-to-coast trip was 
even less than the Canal tolls. 
Electricity mans the winches, 


bakes the bread, makes the ice, 
polishes the silver. And electricity 
cools the cabins of the California 


‘and provides her passengers with 


the comforts found in the finest 
hotels. 


This monogram abpears on giant motors 
that drive the California; also on 2 
multitude of electric appliances, many 
of them like those in your own home, 
which contribute to the comfort of her 
passengers. 
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| “What has occurred does not merely 
J.H. Kine. President | affect the Jews of Massena, whose very 
and General Manager lives were placed in jeopardy, but the 
bh leulati nti Hy i i 
eas =e v4 | entire Jewish population of this country 
Marchant Calculating 


Machine Company 
Oakland, Califernia 






OAKLAND Helps the 
World do Mathematics 


“\ROM teakwood and gold offices in 
Peking to the colorful bazaars of 
Cairo... from cosmopolitan Buenos 

Aires, to the financial centers of Europe 
. . . you will find Marchant Calculators, 
adding, subtracting, dividing, multiplying, 
speaking a universal language — mathe- 
matics! In serving this tremendous world 
market, the Marchant Calculating Ma- 
chine Co., one of three largest calculator 
manufacturers in the world, manufactures 
and ships its products entirely from its 
plant in Oakland, California. The ad- 
vantages of the Oakland location are 


summarized by J. H. King, President 
and General Manager of the company: 


“Oakland is regarded as the ideal dis- 


tributing point for serving the Pacific and 
Oriental markets. In our business we find 
it adequate for reaching the markets of 
all countries. 


“Supplies of most materials are easily 
obtained in the local market. Eastern 
purchases, where necessary, are landed 
here via the water route at excellent prices. 
In shipping to the domestic market we 
profit from the fact that Oakland is the 
terminus of three transcontinental rail- 


way lines. Oakland is also the center of 
population and distributing point for the 
eleven western states. In serving the At- 
lantic Seaboard and Europe, shipments 
are made economically through the Pan- 
ama Canal. Steamship lines out of this 
port enable us to cultivate the great grow- 
ing markets of the Orient, Central Amer- 
ica, South America, and Australia. 


“An abundance of skilled labor of the 


better class, and an ideal all-year-round 
working climate with plenty of excellent 
industrial sites moderately priced make 
for the utmost in production efficiency. 


“The advantages of our Oakland lo- 
cation are evidenced, we believe, by our 
growth. In 1913 we were a small con- 
cern manufacturing three or four ma- 
chines a day. Now we are one of the 
three largest calculator manufacturers in 
the world, with sales offices in 152 Amer- 
ican cities and with representation in 
sixty-five foreign countries. Our sales for 
1927 show an increase of 514% over 
1922 — evidence enough, we believe, of 
the advantage of Oakland as a manufac- 
turing center.” 


| Statements of other nationally-known concerns giving their 
actual experience in the Oakland Industrial District havebeen 
published in the booklet, “We Selected Oakland,” mailed on 
request without cost or obligation. Send for your copy. 


An industrial survey will be prepared for any manufacturer 
intereSted in a Pacific Coa plant. Write InduStrial Department 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce , Oakland, California 
or the Chamber of Commerce of any of the following cities: 


Alameda 


Berkeley 


Centerville Emeryville Hayward Irvington Livermore 
Newark Niles Pleasanton San Leandro 


























— ©U.G&U. 
Louis MARSHALL 
Children were never, and animals are no 


longer used. 


| and of the world. . . . I deem it my duty 


to demand of you an immediate and public 
written apology to the Jewish people for 
the terrible wrong which you have inflicted 
upon them. 

“This apology must be couched in such 
terms as will meet with my approval, so 
that the world may know that the re- 
morse which you have expressed is gen- 
uine. As further evidence, you should 
also resign from the office which you now 


| hold.” 


This message brought an answer from 
the Mayor of Massena. Excerpts: 

“T am confirmed in my conviction that 
I have committed a serious error of judg- 
| eee 

“I clearly see and I have no hesitation 
in affirming that when first the suggestion 
was made that the disappearance of the 
Griffith child might be associated with the 
alleged practice of human sacrifice by the 
Jews, far from giving hospitable ear to 
the suggestion, I should have repelled it 
with indignation and advised the State 
trooper to desist from his intention of 
making inquiry of the respected rabbi of 
the Jewish community of Massena con- 
cerning a2 rumor so monstrous and fan- 
tastic. 

“I do not make this statement of pro- 


| found regret because of any fear on my 


part that charges will be brought against 
me looking to my removal from the office 
of Mayor to which I have been elected 
five times, four of these elections being 
unanimous.” 

Major Warner reported to Governor 
Smith that he had suspended Corporal 
McCann after a severe reprimand. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 











Mergers 

R. C. A., K-A-O and F. B. O. are merg- 
ing their amusement interests (see col. 2). 

Power. Charles Augustus Stone, head 
of Stone & Webster and Blodget (engi- 
neers, financiers) last week added a great 
block to his interstate power structure. 
He is chairman of the Engineers Public 
Service Co., a holding company for power 
manufacturers of the Middle West, South- 
west, South and Middle Atlantic States. 
In the Northwest is the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co., which supplies motive 
power to the Great Northern Railway. 
Last week Mr. Stone got control of Puget 
Sound and joined it to his Engineers Pub- 
lic Service Co., whose total assets thereby 
became $291,554.993. 

Tobacco & Sodas. United Cigar Stores 
bought considerable stock in Bastian- 
Blessing Co., from whom it will buy all 
its soda fountain equipment needed during 
the next ten years. Bastian-Blessing divi- 
dends thus will be a sort of indirect, 
shuttle profit to United Cigars. 

Cigars. David A. Schulte, now com- 
monly considered the dominant force in 
United Cigar Stores and its allied busi- 
nesses (including his own Schulte Retail 
Stores), is consolidating five cigar manu- 
facturing companies as the Webster-Eisen- 
lohr Co. Cigar making capacity of the 
merger is 700,000,000 a year. Mr. Schulte 
will be president, United Cigar’s Vice Pres- 
ident W. T. Posey chairman. Last week 
both were elected to correlative posi- 
tions with the Union Tobacco Co., a 
tobacco manufacturing subsidiary of 
the United Cigar-Schulte merchandising- 
financial group. 

Drugs. Louis K. Liggett Co., sub- 
sidiary of Drug, Inc., in Chicago this year 
has bought the seven drugstores of Buck 
& Rayner and the five of Postes Drug Co.; 
last week was negotiating to buy the 15 
of MacLean Drug Co. 

Groceries. Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Corp. is trying to buy at least two-thirds 
of the outstanding stock of the Piggly 
Wiggly Corp.—at $50 a share. 

Food Products. Allied Packers, Inc., 
have tentatively agreed to sell out to Hy- 
grade Food Products Corp. Together they 
do $70,000,000 meat business yearly. 

Pipes. Recent elections of directors and 
officers have tied together, although not 
merged, the Universal Pipe & Radiator 
Co., the Pressed Steel Car Co., the Blaw- 
Knox Co. 

Tin. The new London Malayan Tin 
Trust Ltd., a merger of 16 Malayan tin 
producing companies, became active last 
week by selling £1,249,000 of stock to the 
public. 

Mail Order. National Bellas Hess Co., 
with a $40,000,000 yearly retail mail order 
business, has bought Charles Williams 
Stores, Inc., with a $17,000,000 retail mail 
order business. Both headquarters are in 
Manhattan. National Bellas Hess is suc- 
cessor of the National Cloak & Suit Co. 

Milk. Like the Postum Co. and Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Corp., the Borden Co. 
is constantly acquiring lesser and allied 
firms. Borden’s latest acquisitions are 
Thompson’s Malted Milk Co., Kennedy 
Dairy Co. and Clover Leaf Milk Co. 


Hats, Haberdashery. Dunlap & Co., 
famed hatters, have merged with Kaskel 
& Kaskel, less famed Manhattan haber- 
dashers. Kaskel & Kaskel is the consoli- 
dation’s name. 

Telephones. The Inland Telephone Co. 
was recently organized in Delaware. Now 
it is consolidating 26 independent tele- 
phone systems in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. 

Chemicals. For more than $4,000,000 
the Davison Chemical Co. has bought con- 
trol of phosphate and fertilizer plants at 
Charleston, S. C.; Cordele, Ga.; Nashville, 
Tenn.; New Albany, Ind.; Columbus, 
Ohio; Atlanta, Ga. 

Wall Street expects the $50,000,000 
Grasselli Chemical Co. to absorb smaller 
firms. First mentioned is the $7,000,000 
Calco Chemical Co. 

Railroads. After two years effort to 
overcome opposition against his merging 
the Kansas-City Southern and Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas railroads, Leonor Fresnel 
Loree last week formally abandoned his 
project. Missouri-Kansas-Texas still con- 
trols the St. Louis Southwestern, the third 
component of the proposed merger. 

Paint. Nine paint manufacturers on 
the Pacific Coast have agreed to merge. 
They are at Seattle, Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Los Angeles. E. H. Rollins 
& Sons of San Francisco are the financiers. 

ee 
R.C. A., K-A-O, F. B. O. 


Out of the swirls of scientific research, 
industrial promotion, amusement purvey- 
ing and financial synthesis, the greatest 
U. S. amusement enterprise became im- 
minent last week. Last spring Radio Corp. 
of America organized as a_ subsidiary 
R. C. A. Photophone Inc. to exploit a 
method of making and reproducing sound- 
pictures. Photophone is similar, and inter- 
changeable, with Fox’s movietone films. 
Both change sound waves to light waves, 
and reproduction reverses the process. 
Warner Bros. vitaphone uses phonographic 
discs for sound accompaniment with its 
pictures. Vitaphone and movietone had 
close tie-ups with cinema producing, dis- 


tributing and exhibiting companies (Time, - 


July 9). Photophone did not. R. C. A,, 
photophone’s parent corporation, sought 
such tie-up. 

During photophone’s development the 
Keith-Albee vaudeville enterprise was 
swinging in a great, open parabola. It had 
only theatres and actors. But it was not 
a closed corporate entity, such as is cur- 
rently found most profitable. Then Keith- 
Albee merged with the Orpheum circuit of 
vaudeville-cinema houses. That made 
K-A-O, which soon had tight alliance with 
Pathe Exchange (cinema producers) very 
potent. The eccentric amusement curve was 
closing toward an ellipse. Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy (Time, May 28) closed it by becom- 
ing K-A-O’s chairman. He was already 
chairman of Film Booking Offices, cinema 
distributors and theatre managers. This 
was an alliance, not a merger. It was 
weakly tied financially. It was weaker than 
the Paramount-Famous-Lasky, the Fox 
Film and Loew organizations. Warner 
Bros. merger with the Stanley Co. of 










America and First National Pictures three 
weeks ago also was stronger. 

But imminently K-A-O with F. B. O. 
and their new accretion—R. C. A. Photo- 
phone Co.—is to be stronger, probably a 
$500,000,000 corporation. 

Last week investment bankers, Lehman 
Bros. and Blair & Co. announced that a 
new corporation was being formed to in- 
clude all three. R. C. A. is to own consid- 
erable, perhaps controlling stock. But of 
course R. C. A. itself will not be included 
in the merger. It will continue to dominate 
U. S. radio manufacture and wireless com- 


munication. 
ee 


Bull, Bear, Lion, Lamb 


Bulls, of whom there were many, and 
bears, of whom there were few, looked 
last week toward Philadelphia. Traders 
felt, and with reason, that the delibera- 
tions of 5.400 U. S. bankers, gathered for 
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A National Advertising Agency in 
the best sense of the word..its home 
offices Western in location... West- 
ern-National in understanding ... 
National in scope, and in vision. 
That, in a few words, is The Honig- 
Cooper Company... ..That is the 
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National advertising successes. 
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Kilowatts 


from Natural Gas 


LECTRIC Companies in the great Southwest 

find in natural gas a fuel which makes their 
generating costs comparable to those of efficient 
hydro-electric plants in other parts of the coun- 
try. No stoking, no ashes, no smoke, no fuel 
storage, ease of control and complete reliability 
are some of the advantages of the gas-fired boiler. 


Natural gas companies are consequently en- 
joying not only a steady increase in their own 
business, but are participating in the expanding 
business and earnings of the electric companies. 


Among the big-volume customers of Ameri- 


can Natural Gas Corporation in Texas and 
Oklahoma are some of the leading electric 
companies of that fast-growing region. 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS 
225 South 15th St. 30 Federal St. 231 South La SalleSt. 548 South Spring St. McKnight Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Russ Building 


DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS 
Buh! Building 425 E. Water St. Liberty Central Bldg. 


fn 


Write for descriptions of American Natural Gas Corporation securities 
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the meeting of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, held a more or less potent threat 
to the stockmarket. Many a banker, speak- 
ing for himself or his bank, had warned 
against frenzied speculation. The market 
had kept its strength, had soared through 
a record month. But traders feared the 
effect of a solemn and public pronounce- 
ment from the Philadelphia convention. 
Resolute bulls faced the 5,400 bankers 
with hostility. 

The effect of the warnings from Phila- 
delphia could be guessed and fought. 
What could not have been guessed was a 
300-word statement from John Jacob 
Raskob, which came like a knife-thrust 
in the market’s back. With Arthur Cut- 
ten, and the Brothers Fisher, Mr. Raskob 
has stood in the front rank of the bulls. 
His slightest intimations have lifted stocks 
nearly 40 points. His name, linked with 
the Du Pont interests, has been synony- 
mous with a mysterious but potent pool 


| operating in market leaders. Amazing, 


almost traitorous, appeared this state- 
ment, released on the very day the 5,400 
bankers were preparing their formal 
edict: 

“Since I have taken this position as 
Democratic National Chairman (TIME, 
July 23), I have not purchased any stock 
whatever. 

“It is my opinion that security prices 
have so far outrun demonstrated values, 
earning power and dividend returns that 
a material readjustment is necessary be- 
fore they will again be attractive to the 
prudent investor... .” 

“My name has frequently been men- 


| tioned as being prominently identified 


with Chrysler Corp. and Radio. As a mat- 
ter of fact I have never owned and do 
not own a single share of Chrysler Cor- 
poration stock, and the stock in the Radio 
Corp. which I hold was purchased out- 
right by me a long while ago and held as 
an investment. 

“T am not interested, directly or in- 
directly, in any pool or stock market 
operations.” 

Stockmarketeers gasped and gaped. It 
was not so much that Mr. Raskob had 
exploded the current myth of the Raskob- 


' Du Pont pool. It was not impossible to 





believe that he had been out of the market 
all summer. But that the great bull should 
have turned into a bear was a blow which 
could only be described as catastrophic. 
Seeking a parallel, traders suggested that 
Nominee Hoover might issue such a state- 
ment as this: “My name has been fre- 
quently mentioned as being prominently 
identified with the Republican party. As 
a matter of fact I have never been a Re- 
publican. I am a firm believer in Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy.” 

In deference to the death of a bull, 
birth of a bear, the market sagged a few 
respectful points. But the same inexplic- 
able strength which fortified it against 
the 5,400 bankers remained to repel Mr. 
Raskob’s attack. The market recaptured 
its stride. 


Thrifty v. Shifty. Most blistering in 
his attack on the stockmarket was Col. 
Leonard Porter Ayres of the Cleveland 
Trust Co. To the convening bankers he 
said: 

“The transition to a new and sober era 
is not going to be easy. The American 
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people are in a mood of invincible optim- 
ism. Three years ago they were speculating 
in Florida real estate and finally that 
bubble burst. They then speculated in 
urban real estate. ... Now they have 
turned to the stockmarket, where prices of 
the stocks of mail order houses, chain 
stores, motor companies and soft-drink 
firms are selling on a basis to yield half 


as much as the obligations of the U. S. | 


government. .. . 

“All the experience of the past points 
clearly to the conclusion that prices are too 
high and must come down. . . . However, 
our concern is not about what may happen 
in the stockmarket. . . . 

“We may look forward to the longer 
future with confidence, but the great re- 
wards of business and banking during the 
next decade will probably go to the plod- 
ders rather than to the plotters, to the 
calculators instead of to the speculators, 
to the thrifty and not to the shifty.” 

Lion-like in its beginnings, the conven- 
tion of U. S. bankers went out like a lamb. 
Scarcely had the delegates assembled 
when Representative Louis T. McFadden, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, introduced the 
mooted question of credit and the war of 
the banks and the bulls. He warned that 
the Federal Reserve policy of tight money 
might “produce a business slump without 
intending to do so.”” On the other hand. 
he warned that relaxing the policy might 
result in more credit going “directly into 
the speculative loans.” Between the two 


horns of the dilemma, he sought a legis- | 


lative solution. Perhaps the law might 


be amended to give the Federal Reserve | 
controlling | 


“a commanding position .. . 
all the elements . . . in the credit situa- 
tion.” 

Not entirely clear to the layman, this 
threat was not misunderstood by fearful 
traders. It meant, in two _ words: 
“BROKERS’ LOANS.” And to empha- 
size the point, brokers’ loans mounted last 
week to $4.569,978,000, highest for all 
time, surpassing even the figure for June 
6. Apparently undisturbed, the  stock- 
market went about its business, saw a 
seat sold for a record $425,000, dickered 
for the adjoining 20-story Postal Tele- 
graph building as an annex, appointed 
Mrs. Catherine M. Healy of Montclair, 
N. J., as its first woman purchasing agent. 

Chains. Unjust are the sneers which 
currently link Louisiana’s bankers with 
Louisiana’s onetime lotteries. Unkind are 
pictures of bewhiskered, bejuleped col- 
onels. As every Louisianan knows, New 
Orleans can boast many an active, enter- 
prising apostle of sound finance. One 
such journeyed to Philadelphia last 
week to address fellow-bankers on bed- 
rock principles of their profession. No 
dodderer, no lotterer, Rudolf S. Hecht is 








the able president of the Hibernia Bank | 


& Trust Co. of New Orleans. German- 
born Banker Hecht has become so sub- 
stantial a support of Louisiana industry 


that the Times-Picayune gratefully hailed | 


him as New Orleans’ most constructive 
citizen. As a reward he won the Jimes- 
Picayune trophy. For these reasons, and 
for one other—his passionate fondness 
for pastry—Banker Hecht is famed. 

To attentive bankers, last week, he 
said: 

“In the financial world, there are 











Reaching /0.000.000 People 


OVERNIGHT 


More than half the cities in America lie within a 
500 mile radius of Buffalo. Certainly a pertinent 
figure viewed from an industrial standpoint. Of the 
50 largest cities, 28 are within overnight reach of 
Buffalo. 27 of the 39 cities of 200,000 population are 
within Buffalo’s market territory. In other words, a 
region with 70,000,000 buying power,—purchasing 
80% of all merchandise sold in the country,—buying 
80% of all automobiles,—paying more than 80% of the 
nation’s net income. 


A consideration of economic distribution cannot 
overlook Buffalo, center of a great buyingarea,—served 
by 11 main railroads,—situated at the eastern end of 
the Great Lakes,—at the western end of the world’s 
greatest canal,—surrounded by a complete variety of 
raw material sources. In short, an unequalled oppor- 
tunity for industrial enterprise. 


ASK 


’ . —the M. & T.-Peoples 
Trust Company for com 
plete information on any 
question concerning Buffalo 
and the Niagara Frontier,— 
the bank that matches na- 
tural advantages with an 
active interest in your in- 
dustrial growth. 
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replace 
every bulging flat 
folder with an 


Upright 
Expanding 
Red-Rope 
“VERTEX’’ 
FILE 


POCKET |, 


the disorderly 
condition of your 
filing cabinets, which 
makes filing and find- 
ing a time-wasting task, will 
disappear and the resulting i im- 
provement will beso gratifying |} 
that you will not be content ff) 
until your entire filing system 
is completely equipped with 
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Remember, they expand as the 
papers increase, stand upright 
in the filing cabinet and out- 
last twenty of those flat folders 
which are now causing you so 
much trouble. 
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free Vertex Pocket for trial in 
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daily developments indicative of . 

creation of larger units. Gigantic merg- 
ers, capital increases, large new banks, 
additional branch offices testify that bank- 
ing is following the lead of Big Business.” 


Banker Hecht views banking concen- 
tration, formation of chain banks, with 
the utmost alarm. Articulate, he found 
phrases: “Financial feudalism . . . eco- 
nomis vassalage ... financial octopus 
.. . Branch banking is a monster of such 
frightful mien.”’ He quoted figures: “Dur- 
ing the past 25 years, the number of 
branch banks has practically doubled each 
five years."* He classified, adroitly: 
“We still have the nation’s financial busi- 
ness carried on by literally 57 varieties 
of banking institutions (48 different 
kinds of state banks, national banks, fed- 
eral joint stock land banks, federal land 
banks, federal reserve banks, federal in- 
termediate credit banks, postal savings 
system, mutual savings banks, trust com- 
panies, private banks).” 

To point his remarks, bankers heard 
that the investment firm of S. W. Straus 
& Co. was planning to establish a new 
chain of banks, using the Straus Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. (Chicago) as a 
nucleus. 

Glad Hand. Obviously, the sessions 
of the bankers were heading to a climax. 
Last of the important speakers was to be 
no less a personage than Roy Archibald 
Young, governor of the entire Federal 
Reserve system.t+ As the Federal Reserve 
had taken the lead in the war on specu- 
lation, as the credit situation was the only 
real issue at Philadelphia, bankers waited 
with intense interest for what Governor 
Young might say. In Manhattan, the 
market was uneasy. 

Not all who prophesied a terrific philip- 
pic knew Roy A. Young. Famed masters 
of finance have won reputations for taci- 


turnity, austerity. But Governor Young is 


friendly, cheerful, talkative. He was 
twitted, last week, about his nickname, 
coined by the able financial writer for the 
New York World John F. Sinclair is a 
northwesterner, familiar with breezy 
phrases, breezy people. He called Gov- 
ernor Young, “the glad-hand artist of the 
Federal Reserve.” The nickname stuck. 

Glad-hand tactics have carried Roy 
Young far. At 18 he was a messenger 
boy in the Marquette (Mich.) bank. At 
37 he was head of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis, the youngest gov- 
ernor in the system. Every U. S. banking 
tycoon knows and likes his pleasant, 
florid face, his easy, vigorous anecdotes. 
He is now 46, a satisfied, successful 
Scotchman. 

Roy Young delivered no philippic, no 
bomb. If there had been any crisis at 
Philadelphia, no listener would have 
guessed it. Gov. Young told the bankers 
the A. B. C. of banking. He laid down 


| some incontrovertible rules of ethics. 
| Among them: 


“Responsibility of banks 


*There were 60 branch banks in 1900; 166 
in 1905; 329 in 1910; 565 in 1915; 1052 in 
1920: 2233 in 1924; 2989 in 1928. 

+There are 12 banks in the system. Most 
important, for psychological reasons, is the 
New York unit. But its governor, Benjamin 
Strong, was neither speaker nor delegate in 
Philadelphia. He lay seriously ill in a Man- 
hattan hospital after an operation for an in- 
testinal ulcer. 
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EARLY three acres of floor space in the 
N Michigan Central Railroad Station at 
Detroit—pink marble and terrazzo. Thou- 
sands of people walk over every square foot of 
this surface every day, in good weather and 
bad. For three years now this building has 
been cleaned by the FINNELL SYSTEM, a 
third of it being covered each night. 

*‘Actual time study tests,” reports C. L. 
LeValley, Baggage and Mail Agent, “show 
that 3 men using the FINNELL SYSTEM do 
3 times as much work per hour as five men 
scrubbing and mopping by hand. In other 
words, the FINNELL SYSTEM is five times 
as efficient per unit of labor. It saves us 
$10,512 per year in cleaning labor.” 

Waxes, Polishes Also 
The FINNELL applies wax and_ polishes, 
leaving floors lustrous, yet never sticky nor 
slippery. It scrubs too—far more quickly, and 
with far less effort than any other method. 
Wood, linoleum, tile, rubber, composition, 
terrazzo, mastic, etc.—the FINNELL keeps 
them spotless, sanitary and better preserved at 
least cost. There are eight FINNELL models 


| —a right size for every class of business and 


institution—hotels, stores, hospi- 
tals, factories, bakeries, clubs, thea- 
tres, laundries, etc. 

Have a ‘survey made of floor 
conditions in your establishment. 
A FINNELL Floor Maintenance 
Engineer will do it without obliga- 
tion. Write today for information. 
FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc., 2810 
East St., Elkhart, hed. District 
offices in principal cities. 


. ITWAXES &) 
Sy IT POLISHES ‘S\ 
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HOUSEHOLD FINNELL 
New and improved. The smallest 
FINNELL ever made. Weighs 
only twenty pounds. 
and efficient. 


Compact 
Refinishes, waxes, 
polishes, scrubs, etc. Write main 
office at Elkhart, Ind., for illu 
trated folder. 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR SCRUBBER-POLISHER 
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does not end with their depositors and 
stockholders. Banks also have a responsi- 
bility to the community in which they are 
located. . . . It is my conviction that a 
healthy banking situation is the best guar- 
anty of a healthy economic development.” 

About credit, he said only this: ‘The 
Federal Reserve can’t earmark its credit. 
But it can help steer the credit ship. Peo- 
ple must not expect the impossible.” 

Thus, with a glad hand, did Governor 
Young wave aside any little unpleasant- 
ness about speculation. The Wall Street 
bulls beamed with relief. The press was 
amazed. Said Writer B. C. Forbes, 
bluntly, in the New York (Hearst) 
American: “He said nothing. Either he 
was muzzled by the Washington powers 
that be, or more likely, he muzzled him- 
self. A high-powered shell proved to be 
a dud. Politics, presidential elections, are 
responsible for more than making strange 
bed-fellows.” 

Gloom. James E. Baum, no glad- 
hand artist, told bankers that as deputy 
manager of the protective department, he 
must report a distressing fact. In the 
year ending Aug. 31, member banks of 
the A. B. A. suffered 177 daylight rob- 
beries and 28 night burglaries, an increase 
of 55% over the previous year. 

Resolution. From the convention 
there emerged, at length, a resolution. It 
caused no alarm in Manhattan. It said: 

“We respectfully suggest that bank de- 
positors who have funds for investment 
co-operate with their bankers to the end 
that nothing unsound shall develop that 
might result in the disturbance of the 
healthy business on which we must all 


depend for our comfort and happiness.” | 


MILESTONES - 











Crowned. Ras Tafari, onetime Regent 
of Abyssinia, now “King of Kings”; at 
Addis Abbaba (see AByssINIA). 

oe 

Born. Quintriplets (five boys) to one 
Maria de Los Remedios Aparicio Soreque, 
Indian bride of twelve months: at Mor- 
avatio, Mexico. 





Oo 
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Engaged. Francis Lee Higginson 3d, 
son of Francis Lee Higginson, Boston 
Financier; to Dorothy Lucas of Blundell 
Sands, England. Mr. Higginson met Miss 
Lucas last winter while she was swimming 
instructress on the world cruise of the 
Franconia. 

—_y——_ 

Married. Cornelia Otis Skinner, actress, 
daughter of famed Actor Otis Skinner; 
to Alden Sanford Blodget of Manhattan; 
in Warm Springs, Va. 

eo en 

Married. Hope Iselin Livermore, 
daughter of Philip W. Livermore, Man- 
hattan financier; to Arthur W. Richard- 
son, Boston scion; in Glen Head, Long 
Island. 





~ 
—¢ 


Married. Ex-fisticuffer James Joseph 
(“Gene”) Tunney; and Mary Josephine 
Rowland (‘Polly’) Lauder of Greenwich, 
Conn., granddaughter of the late George 
Lauder, who was first cousin of Andrew 
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Considering Merger? 


In rendering reports for merg- 
ers, American Appraisals may 


include property valuations, 


economic reports, data for re- 
constructing earnings state- 
ments and retrospective analyses 


of depreciation and fixed charges 
for equalizing earning histo- 


ries of the merging companies. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


No Need to Invest 
for 10 Years 


There is no longer any necessity for investing 
your money in long-term securities in order to 
obtain a worth-while rate of interest. Com- 
mercial Mortgage Trust Notes return your 
money to you at the end of any number of 
months that you may specify, together with 
a liberal increase over the suminvested. In- 
vestigate the advantages of this form of secur- 
ity. Send coupon for 24-page booklet T-20. 


- 


Address 


COMMERCIAL MORTGAGE GOMPANY 


OF DETROIT 
5 W. Larned St. Detroit, Mich, 
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56 Pages of 
Facts for Executives 








Utica, N. Y., the busy hub of the 
world’s richest market, offers definite 
advantages for factory, branch plant, 
or distribution point location. 

Write for “Utica, aCity of Industrial 
Opportunity.’ Fifty-six pages of im- 
partial facts . . . the summary of a 
new survey showing what Utica ofers 
industry from the standpoint of dis- 
tribution, manufacturing costs, co-op- 
eration, ideal labor conditions. 


CITIZENS 
TRUST CO. 


Department T 


UTICA, N. Y. 


A Weekly Service between 
New York and Havana by 
the Transatlantic Liner 
S. S. Caronia 


HE accommodations .. the 

food ... the service one ex- 
pects and gets when going abroad 
on a Cunarder. 


The Caronia is the largest, fastest 
and most luxurious ship between 
New York and Havana... hot and 
cold running water in every room 
...Freal beds... glass-enclosed 
deck and other luxuries... every 
Saturday to Havana from January 


5 to March 16, 1929. 


The Caronia will sail Dec. 27, on 
a special 13-day tour... including 
hotel accommodations, meals and 
sight-seeing trip in Cuba... from 
$210 up round trip. 


See Your Local Agent 


CUNARD 





TIME 


Carnegie & organizer of Carnegie Steel | 


Corp.; in Rome, Italy. 
soe ea 

Divorced. Raymond T. Baker, famed 
Nevadan and cosmopolite; by Mrs. Mar- 
garet Emerson Baker, thrice-married turf- 
woman, divorced wife of Dr. Smith Hollis 
McKim of Baltimore (1911), widow of 
Alfred Gwynne Vanderbi:t who lost his life 
on the Lusitania ; in Keno, Nev., Mr. Baker 
was said to be contemplating marriage to 
Mrs. Delphine I. Dodge Cromwell, daugh- 
ter of the late autotycoon Horace E. 


| Dodge, divorced two weeks ago from 
James H. R. Cromwell, Manhattan banker. | 








| of many Broadway 


Died. Charles Grey, brother & heir to 
the baronetcy of Viscount Edward Grey 
of Fallodon; from injuries inflicted by a 
buffalo; in Tanganyika, East Africa. 
George Grey, another brother of the Vis- 
count, was killed by an African lion in 
IQII. 








—_»——_ 


Died. Larry Semon, 39, funny cine- 
mactor; of double pneumonia; in Victor- 
ville, Calif. Last March he went bankrupt 
with liabilities of nearly $500,000. 

Seana 

Died. John White (“Con”) Conway, 
42, dramatic critic of Variety, famed Man- 
hattan theatrical trade weekly, inventor 
colloquialisms 
(“clicked,” “pushover,” “palooka”’); from 
a heart attack, near Hamilton; Bermuda. 

Died. August F. Seested, 64, president 
& general manager of The Kansas City 
Star, native of Denmark, son of a grocery- 
man; of stomach trouble; in Kansas City, 
Mo. 











Died. Henry P. Williams, 69, Chicago 
agman, whose firm (Williams & Cunnyng- 
ham) produced famed Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx blazonry; after a long illness; in 
Evanston, IIl. 








Died. Clarence Walker Barron, 73, 
famed financial expert, editor-publisher of 
The Wall Street Journal; of catarrhal 
jaundice; in Battle Creek, Mich. Mr. 
Barron was a native of Boston, attended 
the English High School (where John Pier- 
pont Morgan was earlier a schoolboy). 
He served for nine years on The Boston 
Transcript, established a brilliant financial 
column which made his reputation. In 
1887 he founded the Boston News Bureau 





| and in 1897 the Philadelphia News Bureau. 


In 1901 he removed to Manhattan, where 
he soon controlled The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, Barron’s, The National Financial 
Weekly. At various times he conferred 
with the onetime Kaiser on world finance, 
the late Tsar Nicholas II on the stabiliza- 
tion of Russian currency. He publicly de- 
nounced Henry Ford; later became his 
friend and admirer. So busy was Mr. Bar- 
ron that his Boston home contained 18 
telephones. He was a Swedenborgian 
and the enthusiastic owner of cattle & 
dairy farms. During his funeral the flags 
of the Boston State House flew at half 
mast. 





Died. Louis Runkel, 77, chocolate ty- | 


coon, after a month’s illness; in Manhat- 
tan. 
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IGHTIN 
\ the world’s 


\large st 
village 
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OAK PARK—thriving 
suburb of Chicago, and 
largest community in 
the world operating 
under a village form of 
government— is one of 
the 196 municipalities 
whose streets are 
lighted with electricity 
supplied by this 
Company. 

Write Dept. T for Year Book 

with other interesting facts about 


this Company and the progressive 
territory it serves. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
72 West Adams Street 


CHICAGO 


Serving 6000 square miles—293 com- 
munities—with Gas or Electricity 





Read RARE Books | 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 


Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 

Please state occupation or profession when wriling for 


information and lisis. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


In responding to 
an advertisement, 
say you saw it in 


TIME 
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Virile Tang 

THE Buck IN THE SNow—Edna St. 
Vincent Millay—Harpers ($2). 

For ten years smart young women have 
been trying to rival with their versification 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. But she eludes 
them all with her impertinent patter—‘a 
few figs from thistles’—and, in more 
serious vein, with her virile poetry cul- 
minating in the lyric drama which sang 
itself to Deems Taylor’s opera The King’s 
Henchman, produced sensationally at the 
Metropolitan. 

The new collection includes a little of 
the patter, more of the lyric wisdom, and 
several of her compact sonnets. The pat- 
ter is less flippant : 

Being young and green, I said in love’s 

despite: 

Never in the world will I to living wight 

Give over, air my mind 

To anyone, 

Hang out its ancient secrets in the strong 

wind 

To be shredded and faded. .. . 

Oh, me, invaded 

And sacked by wind and the sun! 


The wisdom is sad: 

How strange a thing is death, bringing 
to his knees, bringing to his antlers 

The buck in the snow. 

How strange a thing,—a mile away by 
now, it may be, 

Under the heavy hemlocks that as the 
moments pass 

Shift their loads a little, letting fall a 
feather of snow 

Life, looking out attentive from the eyes 
of the doe. 


‘Cynics of the baptismal font to the con- 
trary, Edna St. Vincent Millay did not 
affect her lilting name, but she retains it in 
preference to her husband’s, Eugen Jan 
Boissevain. A wealthy importer, he was 
previously married to the famed suffragist, 
Inez Mulholland. Miss Millay is proud of 
owning “the smallest house and garden in 
Manhattan” (Greenwich Village), though 
Thomas Hardy couples her with sky- 
scrapers, “‘recessional buildings,” as the 
two greatest things in America. She is 
coupled, further, with Edgar Allan Poe, as 
the only American poets to have attained 
translation into the Spanish. 


—— 


Goggling Fish 

ALL KNEELING — Anne 
Harpers ($2.50). 

As early as she could remember, Chris- 
tabel Caine was conscious of her beauty, 


Parrish — 


TIME readers may obtain 


paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 


Boswell, TIME, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 





Mrs. BorssEvAIN 
She prefers Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


(See col. 1) 


conscious of her power to make people 
serve her and adore her. When she writes 
a book of poetry that achieves success, 
new horizons open up before her. Leaving 
a flock of dear old doting Quaker aunts, 
she departs for New York to be Bohemian. 

There a group of youthful artists learns 
to applaud her studied phrases, but they 
lose their charm “all kneeling,” and her 
“ven” for adulation turns to other fields. 
She prefers ‘‘a pink-and-yellow apple” to 
“ail the jewels in the Rue de la Paix,” but 
marries a rich man and surrounds herself 
with the luxuries she pretends to despise. 
Too soon, she learns that her husband 
thinks more of his golf and his naps than 
of the blue, blue sky. “What peace it 
would be,” she writes in her journal, “to 
let my body enter the sea, and sink, down, 
down, past goggling fish with drifting films 
of tails, past ribbons of ruffled seaweed, 
purple and brown,” but she would be 
brave, she would go on. 


Christabel is one of those whose intelli- - 


gence has raised her out of the realm of 
feeling. Her mind informs her of the emo- 
tion that should be hers at the moment. 
Only then does she proceed to experience 
it. When held at last, in the arms of the 
man who has resisted her longest, she 
thinks “I am dying of bliss . . . I am not 
disappointed. No, No! I’m not, I’m not.” 
There is a certain bigness in a thoroughly 
resolute, deliberate hypocrite. Petty Chris- 
tabel is not that. She actually believes in 


post- 
BEN BOSWELL 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
25 West 45th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


her own sweetness, sympathy, and under- 
standing. 

In laying bare the artist’s mechanical 
simulation of emotion, the author has 
given a penetrating study of an inadequate 
subject. Gifted ironist, Anne Parrish (of 
The Perennial Bachelor) has allowed her 
irony to become too clever to be convinc- 
ing. 


 —s 





New & Young 


STRANGE Fucitive—Morley Callaghan 
—Scribners ($2.50). 

“Harry Trotter, who had a good job as 
foreman in Pape’s lumber-yard, was deter- 
mined everybody should understand he 
loved his wife. . . . Coming home from 
the yard at half past five o’clock Harry 
smelled a stew cooking as he climbed the 
stair of the duplex house, a dish he liked, 
and Vera cooked it with small round new 
potatoes, oodles of onions, peppers, spices. 

“ ‘Stew, eh, Vera,’ he said, going into 
the kitchen. She kissed him closing her 
eyes slowly. When she kissed him like 
that, closing her eyes, he felt that he had 
not known her very long and watched her 
moving around the kitchen. He sat down 
on a kitchen chair. She bent over the 
omk.. 33 

That is the work of an author, new and 
young,—Morley Callaghan of Canada. 
The house of Chas. Scribner’s Sons, alert 
for potential Ernest Hemingways, has 
given him a robust send-off, published sev- 
eral of his short stories and the above- 
quoted novel. 


Mr. Callaghan writes accurate, tightly 
packed and swiftly nailed dialogue. He 
tells his plot like a crack reporter. He 
tries to solve problems of motive by hav- 
ing his leading character, Harry Trotter, 
take strange and solitary walks into the 
night. For no good reason, Trotter leaves 
his wife, drifts into the bootlegging busi- 
ness. In his relations with gangsters and 
with other women, his mind takes jumps 
to his wife-—her mannerisms, her legs. 
Finally, as he decides to go back to her, 
he is shot in a gang feud. 


a re 
Mention 


VARIETY OF THINGS—Max Beerbohm— 
Knopf ($3). 

Yet more civilized effervescence from 
the incomparable caricaturist. 

DosTOEVSKY—THE MAN AND His Work 
—J. Meier-Graefe—Harcourt Brace ($6). 

Scholarly analysis of genius that throve 
on excess of suffering. 

Susan B. ANTHONY, THE WoMAN WHO 
CHANGED THE MIND oF A NaTION—R. C. 
Dorr—Stokes ($5). 


Life-story of the straight-laced, humor- 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


MAKERS OF MopeRN ARABIA—Ameen Rihani—Houghton Mifflin 
($6.00). Sultans can be shrewd though picturesque. (See TIME, 
September 3, Foreign News) 

Destiny Bay—Donn Byrne—Litile Brown ($2.50). Tales spun in 
magic prose. (September 17) 

Tue REAL SITUATION IN Russta—Leon Trotsky—Harcourt Brace 
($2.50). The exile presents his impassioned case. (September 3, 
Foreign News) 

THe Mystery OF THE BLUE TRAIN—Agatha Christie—Dodd Mead 
($2.00). A smart French detective works out his formidable prob- 
lem. (September 24) 
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Silk, Satin, 
Calico, Rags 


ELL, whichever it is 
you got out of life’s 
little lottery, you need 


to Budget all the same. 


SILK should Budget if she 
wants to keep out of Calico (al- 
though Calico can be very 
becoming). 

SATIN must watch her step 
and not be too upstage lest she 
stumble (through charge ac- 
counts, debts, and other financial 
carelessnesses) right into RAGS. 

CALICO can hold her own by 
BUDGETING and perhaps get 
in a silk dress now and again. 

Whilst poor RAGS—let her 
take a mental inventory and a 
JOHN HANCOCK HOME 
BUDGET SHEET and begin all 
over again. 

John Hancock Home Budget 
Sheets may be had on request, if 
you will send a two-cent stamp 
to cover the cost of mailing. 





Write Inquiry Bureau 


Lire INSURANCE COM 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


=. 
-—. SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF BUSINESS —— 
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Try shane ilisiones figs 


at my risk and expense 


Do you like those big, tender, skinless, 
preserved figs that are served in dining cars 
and clubs at 40c a portion? Would you like 
to get some of the same figs at a price that is 
only a fraction of what you paid before? 

If so, I will gladly send you at my risk and 
expense, a box containing one dozen 13-0z. 





tins of the finest figs grown; big, plump, | 


delicious and tender. When the box reaches 
you, open a can—let the whole family try 
them as a breakfast dish or dessert. Then, 
if you want to keep them, just send me your 
check for $3.80 ($4.35 west of the Missis- 
sippi) to cover the entire shipment. If you 
don't think these are the finest figs you ever 
tasted—return the eleven remaining cans 
to me and you won’t owe me a cent. 
Send no money—Just the coupon 


Don’t miss this real treat, simply fillin the at- 
tached coupon and mail it now—while you think of it. 
SSCSSSSSSSSSSHSSSHHSSSSSSEESEEEEERE SSCS R SSeS Eee eee eee 
DELANE BROWN, 1508 Guilford Ave.,Baltimore,Md. 

Yes, you may send me, at your expense, your special 
package of one dozen tins of delicious, plump figs. After 
trying the contents of one tin, I willeither return the rest 
at your expense, or send you $3.80 ($4.35 west of the 
Mississippi) in full payment within ten days. 

















less, heroic woman who made woman’s 
suffrage inevitable. 


—— + 


Persons 


Wuo’s Wuo 1n America (1928-29)— 
A. N. Marquis Co. ($8.50). 


The Story. In a land where there are | 


no dukes, no duchesses, tycoons abound. 
Out of prairie shacks along muddy roads, 
out of shambles along bumpy city streets, 
out of brownstone palaces,* out of the acid 
atmosphere of laboratories and the inde- 
finable air of classrooms, the tycoons have 
come. Now they are united and reunited 
in one big, perhaps happy family (28,805 
strong) between the covers of a fat red 
book. It is a story of success. 


The Authors. They tell the story them- 
selves, but first they must be asked to do 
so by Albert Nelson Marquis, editor and 
publisher of Who’s Who. They use a for- 
mula laid down by Mr. Marquis, giving 
their occupation, age, birthplace, parents, 


wives and children (if any), clubs, pub- | 
lished works, religion, etc. Some of them, | 
notably John Pierpont Morgan and Charles | 


EVEN THE BUTLER 


Augustus Lindbergh, omit their religion. 
Others weasel their occupations; William 
Tatem Tilden Jr. was listed as “author” 
in the 1926-27 edition and now (1928-29) 
is simply a “tennis player.” 

New names in the new volume are Helen 
Wills, Mayor James J. Walker of New 
York, Walter Percy Chrysler, Colleen 
Moore, Football Coaches Robert Carl 
Zuppke and Glenn Scobey Warner, Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh and Clarence Duncan 
Chamberlin—others totaling 3,931. 

Notable omissions are Thornton Niven 
Wilder, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge,+ Charles 
Lanier Lawrance (designer of the motor 
which carried Lindbergh, and president of 
the great Wright Aeronautical Corp.), 
James Joseph Tunney and practically all 
figures of professional sports, John Gilbert, 
Clara Bow and many another cinemaddict’s 
favorite. Jackie Coogan, 14, however, gets 
in, as does Harold Lloyd. 

There are three Snooks in Who’s Who: 
Homer Clyde Snook, electrophysicist ; 
John S. Snook, onetime Congressman from 
Ohio; John Wilson Snook, warden of the 
U. S. penitentiary at Atlanta. They are 
related, but not brothers. 

The story begins with Charles Dettie 
Aaron, Detroit doctor, and ends with 
Flora G. Zygman, Polish pianist. 

The Significance. “The names _ in 
Who’s Who in America are selected not 
as the best but as an attempt to choose the 
best known men and women of the country 
in all lines of useful and reputable achieve- 
ments,” says Editor Marquis. Yet, where 
is the crack reporter, whose business it is 
to know persons, who has even heard of 
more than one-fifth of the persons in 
Who’s Who? The answer is that many 
obscure professors, physicians, clergymen, 
officials, who seldom make headlines, fall 
under the classifications of “useful and 
reputable,” while Babe Ruth and Clara 
Bow apparently do not. 


*Where some persons are popularly and 
erroneously supposed to have been born with 
silver spoons in their mouths. 

+Her husband has an average-length biogra- 
phy. Charles Evans Hughes and Elihu Root 
have two of the longest. 














SMILED 


PEOPLE either smile or frown 
upon the man who openly ex- 
poses an ignorance of form. Par- 
ticularly when the error happens 
to glare from so conspicuous a 
location as the vest or bosom! Yet 
this is exactly the case when studs 
and vest buttons do not match in 
style and design. The correct form 
—and the only form—is matched 
studs, vest buttons and links. 


Another of Convention’s mandates 
decrees that, when dressed in tux- 
edo, only black enamel or dark 
mother-of-pearl jewelry is permis- 
sible; for full dress, only white 
mother-of-pearl, 


Correctness is carried out to the 
letter in Krementz Evening Jewelry. 
It is sold in full sets of matched 
studs, vest buttons and links to 
avoid all possibility of breaching 
form. And Krementz designs, styles 
and quality are ever in keeping 
with the spirit of formal occasions. 
See Krementz Correct Evening 
Jewelry at your dealer’s, 


KREMENTZ & CO., Newark, N. J. 






No. 2082—Full Dress 
Set. White mother- 
of-pearl centers; 
Krementz Quality 
white metal rims. 
Com plete, $7.50. 
Other sets to $50. 


rement 


CORRECT EVENING 
JEWELRY FOR MEN 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


(Continued from p. 14) 
Times-Dispatch. Above all he has the 
aid of that cohesive spirit of aristocracy- 
in-democracy, which, despite his flair 
for mixing with chambers of commerce 
and booming the shipping facilities of 
Hampton Roads, he has helped to re- 
vive in Virginia politics. This spirit was 
visible at the Governor’s Ball, not only in 
the presence of all the F. F. V.’s, Woodrow 
Wilson’s widow and President Alderman 
of the University of Virginia, but also in 
the presence of all Virginia’s onetime Gov- 
ernors who are yet alive. The affair, most 
brilliant of Virginia’s social year, was 
given under the auspices of the Virginia 
League of Women Voters. In what State 
besides Virginia is the League of Women 
Voters really synonymous with Society? 








>... 
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Vital 

1) How many U. S. cities have 
million or more population ? 

2) What are the twelve largest cities, in 
proper order? 

3) Which is growing faster, New York 
or Chicago? 

4) About how large are the following: 
Denver, Dubuque, Duluth, New Orleans, 
Newark, New Haven? 

These, and many other vital-statistical 
Guestions, were answered by the 1928 esti- 
mates published last week by the U. S. 
Census Bureau (Dept. of Commerce). 

To the first question, the answer was: 
“Five.” 

To the second question the answer was: 
New York .6,017,500 
Chicago 3,157,400 


one 


Philadelphia 2,064,200 
SE eee, yl helo 1,378,900 
Cleveland 1,010,300 
| a ae eee 848,100 
Baltimore 830,400 
Boston .... Pts 9 799,200 
We AS es, y Wa Pho 673,800 
SAN WEANCIIOO: 6.5.6... cee eee 585,300 
Buffalo 555,800 
Washington 552,000 
Milwaukee 544,200 


Los Angeles was doubtless depressed to 
learn that “unusual conditions” (rapid 
growth) had prevented estimating its mass. 
In 1920, Los Angeles had 576,673 inhabi- 
tants and is said to have almost doubled 
since, to have outstripped Cleveland for 
the proud title of Fifth City. 

Bostonians were doubtless not surprised 
to learn that their old city had been passed 
in size by thriving Baltimore and St. Louis. 
But “Greater Boston” (including suburbs ) 
soon announced it was about 2,000,000 
people big. 

The answer to the third question 
Chicago is growing nearly twice as fast as 
New York. It has gained more than 400,- 
ooo since 1920, while New York gained 
234,144. 

To the fourth question. the answers are: 





See eer ro 294,200 
LO eee ee 42,300 
Lo Se ern perarenee 116,800 
eee ee 429,400 
a ee Peer ee 473,600 
TOW MOEN. 655 5s. cas 0 ou «Rance 187,900 








TIME 


What should the well-read man 
or woman read this week? 


OW can you get the most benefit out 

of your reading in the shortest time? 

Howcanyou tell which of the new books 
you should read each week? 

These two questions have recently been 
answered in a very wonderful way by a 
group of famous literary folk—Sinclair 
Lewis, George Jean Nathan, Rebecca West, 
Zona Gale, and many others. 

These people now contribute to a fas- 
cinating weekly magazine published by 
the New York Herald Tribune, called 
“BOOKS,” which is taking the country 
by storm. 

“BOOKS” gives you in concentrated 
form the important facts about all the 
bestsellers. Itenables youto grasp quickly 
the high spots of everything good that is 
being written—fiction, poetry, history, 
biography. It gives you the cream of mod- 
ern literature. Comments on books. Gossip 
about authors. Quotations from the best 
books, giving you a living picture of what 
they are like. 

The busy business man has his maga- 
zines like Time and The Literary Digest 
which enable him to grasp the important 
news of the week in a few minutes, The 
broker has his condensed stock reports 
which enable him to grasp quickly the 
financial situation. “BOOKS” now offers 
the same service in the literary field for 
the busy man or woman. 

It tells you what books you must be 
sure to read first. Itis witty, entertaining. 
It is up to the minute, giving you full in- 
formation on all the books which the na- 
tion will be talking about a few weeks 
later. It is educational, enabling you to 
talk with ease on topics of the day—on 
authors, poets, essayists, journalists, ex- 
plorers, architects and playwrights. 


Menand women like “BOOKS” because 
it opens new fields of reading to them. 

Children like “BOOKS” because each 
week there is a section devoted to chil- 


dren’s books. 
Writers, teachers, lecturers and students 








say that “BOOKS” is the only publication 
they can find which gives them in con- 
centrated form such a complete week-to- 
week picture of books and authors and 
doings in the literary world. One promi- 


nent author said, “We couldn’t live aweek 
without ‘ BOOKS.’” 


Send No Money 


Through this introductory offer you can now get 
“BOOKS” for six months for only one dollar —26 
issues at less than 4c a copy, postpaid. Simply mail the 
coupon below and you will receive by return mail the 
current issue of this brilliant weekly that already over 
400,000 people are reading every week. Pay the post- 
man only one dollar, plus a few cents collection charge- 


If, after reading “BOOKS” for one month, you de- 
cide that you do not want it, simply let us know and 
your dollar will be refunded instantly and without 
question, Mail the coupon NOW. 


eee ee eee Se mem a eo mE 
BOOKS — New York Herald Tribune 
225 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me BOOKS for the next six months (26 
issues). I will pay the postman $1 plus a Se collection 
charge upon receipt of the first issue. If, after receiving 
four issues, I do not wish to continue my subscription, 
you are to refund my $1 on request. 


Name 
Address 


City State 


(Enclose dollar with order if you prefer) 
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Of Time, 
County of New York, 


The Weekly Newsmagazine published weekly at Chicago, Any “y October 1, 


1928, 


THE ACT 


State of New York, ou 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared Briton Hadden, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are: Publishers, Time, 
Editors, Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce, 25 West 45th Street, New York 


Incorporated, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Business Manager, Briton Hadden, 25 West 


City, Managing Editor, Henry R. Luce, 25 West 45th Street, New York City. 
45th Street, New York City. 

2. That the owner is: ([f owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) 


Time, Inc., 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago, LIL; Robert A. Chambers, 55 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y.; Argus Publishing 
Company, Albany. N. Y.; Harry P. Davison, Jr., 4 East 66th Street, New York, N. Y.; William V. G riffin, 80 Broadway, New 
Seon N ; Briton iadde on, 25 West 45th Street, New York, N. ¥.; Edith s, 4 East 66th Street, New_York, N. Y. 





Edward 8. abet sss, 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; William H. Harkne ee 4 .: Louise ti 
Ingalls, 10723 East Boulevard, Cle eveland, Ohio; Robert L. Johnson, 25 We 5 : st, I . Y.; Seymour H. Knox, 
Marine Trust Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y.; Roy E. Larsen, 25 West 45th Street, New ¥ ork, N. Y.: He pnry R. Luce, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y.; John 8. Martin, 25 West 45th Stre et, New York, N. Y.; Stanley Woodward, 708 N. A. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owniag or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 





fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him 
5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise 
to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown above is..... (This information is required from daily 
publications only.) (Signed BRITON HADDEN 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of September, 1928, Business Manager 
(My commission expires March 30, 1930,) (eal E, L. Sampter 
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The New Pictures 


The Flieet’s In. No laggards are the 
press agents of Clara Bow. For better or 
worse they have affixed to her the apposi- 
tive name, “The It Girl,” and the con- 
notation to that title means to collegians, 
railway clerks, farm boys that Clara Bow 
is the personification of sex appeal. But 
Miss Bow also has histrionic ability. Some 
measure of praise is due her in this piece, 
in which she is the mercenary mink who 
works as a professional partner in a dance- 
hall. Like the heroine in that play called 
Night Hostess, she maintains a nominal 
chastity—“‘she walks home alone”—but 
teases sailors out of gifts and dance tickets. 
Of one breezy gob she becomes enamoured 
and over her he starts a free-for-all fight. 
No peace-lover, his past record is against 
him when he is arrested. Unless he comes 
out of this scrape, he will be court-mar- 
tialed. 

On his day in court the virginal teaser 
appears as a voluntary witness, convinces 
the magistrate that she was the cause of 
the fight and tells the crowded courtroom 
(which includes her mother) that she is a 
lady of joy. The magistrate discharges the 
prisoner-gob, saying, “Instead of protect- 
ing you from these young men, we should 
protect them from you.” This is not one 
of the best pieces, but it is one of Clara 
Bow’s best. One Jack Oakie, as a sailor 
named “Searchlight,” ought to get some- 
where as a character actor with the flattest 
face on the two-dimensional medium. 
James Hall and the subtitles make the 
breezy gob almost true. 


© 








4 Devils. The cinema, said a punster, 
again has come to the four. There were 
The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, 
Four Walls, Four Sons; there is 4 Devils; 
there will be The Four Feathers, a piece 
now in the casting process. 

The four devils are acrobats, two male, 
two female, who come to the top trapeze 
of their profession. The story deals prin- 





CiarA Bow 


. . . lingers at the soda-fountain of youth, 


cipally with the love of two of the four- 
some (Janet Gaynor and Charles Morton) 
and a rather elaborate exposition of back- 
stage life—perennially acceptable theme. 
The discordant note in the quartet comes 
with the entrance of a strident villainess 
(Mary Duncan), done in the grandiose 
manner of Bara-esque sirens. In the early 
moments of the piece, when the child-lives 
of the four devils are revealed, two cine- 
masters, two cinemisses take the parts of 
the four devils and are notable for their 
strong resemblance to their adult col- 
leagues. A plethora of film-footage re- 
tards the vehicle but never altogether 
halts it. 


Janet Gaynor, newer to fame, is cur- 
rently contrasted with Clara Bow. Clara 
stood for sex; Janet for sentiment. The 
Bow-sprite lingers at the great U. S. soda- 
fountain of youth, along with ‘Varsity 
drags, high school fraternities, sheikism, 
shebaism, girls who say “If you don’t think 
so, you're ca-RAzy,” insipid youths who 
say “And I don’t mean perhaps.” More 
truly, with greater ease than any other 
cinemactress (see column 1), the Bow- 
sprite typifies the slangy, vital grisette who 
frolics in and out of adolescence, does her 
marrying, gets the embonpoint. 

Born a Quaker, Janet Gaynor & family 
left their native Philadelphia when Gaynor 
pére died. A stepfather, one Harry C. 
Jones, an electrician, took the family from 
city to city, settled in San Francisco long 
enough for Janet to graduate from Poly- 
technic High School. A Friend-ly placidity 
Janet Gaynor has retained in her less than 
four years in the cinema. No vixen, her 
chief characteristic is wistfulness. She is 
that Hotlywood paradox, a lady. 








Lonesome. The city awakes. From the 
skyscraper’s tip to the telephone-girl’s hall 
bedroom, to the young machinist’s menage 
the camera sweeps. Comprehensively but 
incomprehensibly at times, because Direc- 
tor Paul Fejos has seen fit to be eccentric, 
the symphony of a new day is revealed. 
The story is relegated to comparative ob- 








JANET GAYNOR 
. left her Philadelphia. 


scurity behind a maze of superimpositions, 
dissolves and other tricks of the camera. 
The story is simple. Lonely Barbara Kent 
and Glen Tryon, phone-girl & machinist, 
meet, separate, re-meet. 
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The Night Bird. Reginald Denny is a 
pugilist who, seeking surcease from a 
nightclub party, wanders into Central 
Park, discovers there a weeping Italian 
girl (Betsy Lee). The little signorina 
has a cruel guardian, who beats her, 
bruises her. Righteously indignant, the 
pugilist offers his protection. On the night 
of Denny’s next fight the little girl is re- 
ceiving the heavy hand of her father be- 
cause she refuses to wed the man whom her 
father had chosen. The whole piece prob- 
ably is based upon a fancied physical re- 
semblance between Reginald Denny and 
James Joseph Tunney. 
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Heart to Heart. At the door of the 
goldenoak dining room of her Millertown, 
Ohio home, Aunt Katie Boyd (Louise 
Fazenda) watched her husband, Uncle Joe 
Boyd (Lucien Littlefield) entertaining a 
pretty woman with many a kiss, squeeze, 
hug. Aunt Katie crept away, bewildered, 
to a mirror, peered at her plain face, 
groped for her chair. Here was no display 
of grandiose histrionics, but only the 
cameractual portrayal of a homely home- 
body who finds her husband in the early 
stage of unfaithfulness. The next shots 
showed Aunt Katie being inordinately 
pleasant to her husband, instinctively 
struggling for her man. Eventually she 
learned the harmless truth, that the sup- 
posed seductress was her niece, who had 
married a Continental prince. Princess 
Delatorre (Mary Astor) had told the 
Boyds she was on her way home, but the 
Boyds and Millertown expected a grand 
lady in royal raiment, nor did anyone ex- 
pect her on the day she arrived. Only 
Uncle Joe and Philip Lennox (Lloyd 
Hughes), her handsome onetime sweet- 
heart, recognized her. It was the warm 
greeting of Uncle Joe to his niece which 
Aunt Katie mistook for an assignation. 

This is not a bad piece. Lloyd Hughes 
is handsome enough, Mary Astor lovely 
enough for a cinematic romance; Louise 
Fazenda, Lucien Littlefield assure practi- 
cally any piece’s laugh content, even when 
they revert to slapstickery. Called a 
comedy, the moment of Aunt Katie’s dis- 
covery of the princess in her husband’s 
arms and her subsequent self-appraisal is 
one of the most poignant in one of the 
cinema's best years. 

Citations 

Six cinematic offerings of recent ap- 
pearance which are above the rank and 
vile: 

4 Devils (Janet Gaynor )—Reviewed in 
this issue. 

The Docks of New York (George Ban- 
croft)—A stoker on shore leave. 

The Singing Fool (Al Jolson)—The 
debut of three-year-old David Lee. 

The Patriot (Emil Jannings )—Lewis 
Stone at his good best. 

Heart to Heart (Mary Astor)—Re- 
viewed in this issue. 

Forgotten Faces (Olga Baklanova)— 
Olga Baklanova. 


——— - 


Kieproduction from a painting made on the estute of the Hon. Nicholas Longworth, Cincinnati, Ohio, by Frank Swift Chase 


Among prominent persons and in- 
stitutions served by the Davey Tree 
Surgeons are the following: 
VICE-PRES. CHAS. G. DAWES 

HALEY FISKE 
CITY OF DAYTON 
ROGER BABSON 
ACADEMY OF HOLY NAMES 
FRENCH LICK HOTEL 
MISSISSIPPI POWER & 
LIGHT COMPANY 
CONNECTICUT STATE 
CAPITOL 
ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE 
ATWATER KENT 
MANUFACTURING CO. 





JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


or: 
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Surprisingly low in cost - 
73% of Davey clients paid less than $100 each 


In 1927 Davey Tree Surgeons served 17,417 clients, 
from Boston to Kansas City and from Canada to the 
Gulf. The volume of businesslast year was $2,400,000. 
And yet for this expert, reliable tree service— 
9726 clients paid less than $50.06 each 
2944 paid from $50.00 to $100.00 each 
2372 paid from $100.00 to $200.00 each 
1687 paid from $200.00 to $500.00 each 
And only 688 paid over $500.00 each 
Davey Tree Surgeons are easily available. They 
live and work in your vicinity. There are nearly 
900 of them now—all carefully selected, thoroughly 
trained, properly disciplined and supervised, and 
held to a high standard of service—scattered over 
the eastern half of this country and Canada. 
The business of The Davey Tree Expert Company 
has trebled since 1923, as follows: 


Volume in 1923.......... $ 800,000 
Volume in 1924.......... $1,200,000 
Volume in 1925.......... $1,600,000 
Volume in 1926.......... $2,000,000 
Volume in 1927.......... $2,400,000 


This ‘steady and substantial growth does not 
prove everything, but it does indicate a high measure 
of value and satisfaction. How else could this per- 
sonal service business be maintained and made to 
grow? More than half the business each year comes 


from former clients. 

Every hour of every day 900 Davey Tree Sur- 
geons are working on probation. Every client re- 
serves the right to stop the work at his discretion. 
They must give satisfaction or they would have no 
employment. They will please you also. Wire or 
write nearest office. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO,, Inc., 934 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio. 


Branch offices with telephones: New York, 601 Fifth Ave., Phone Murray Hill 1629; Boston, Statler Bldg.: Providence, R. I., 36 Exchange 
PL; Hartford, Conn., 56 Pearl St.; Stamford, Conn., Gurley bldg.; Pittsfield, Mass., Stevenson bldg.; Albany, City Savings Bank Bldg.; 
Montreal, Royal Lank Eldg.; Rochester, builder's Exchange; Luffalo, 110 Franklin St.; Toronto, 71 King St., West; Philadelphia, Land 
Title Bldg.; Baltimore, American Bldg.; Washington, Investment Lldg.; Charlctte, N.C., First National Eank bldg.; Atianta, Healey Bldg.; 
Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ave.; Cleveland, 3441 Lee Road; Toledo, Nicholas Bldg.; Columbus, 30 N. Washington St.; € incinnati, Me T- 
cantile Library Bldg.; Louisville, Tcdd Bldg.; Memphis, Excharge I ldg.; Indiarapclis, Fletcher Savings & Trust Bldg.; Detroit, General 


Motors Bldg.; Grand Rayids, Michigan Trust Lldg.; Chicago, Westminster blag.; 


Kansas City, Scarritt Bldg. 


Minneapolis, Andrus Bldg.; St. Louis, Arcade Blig.; 


Send for local representative to examine your trees without cost or obligation 





DAVEY 


TREE 


URGEONS 


MartTIN L. Davey, President and General Manager 
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